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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 
Pelepl c 634 Circle 
Carnegie Hal New York 
J}. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Studi 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
603-4 Carnegie Hall New York 





SCHOOL, 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
shy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
ial coaching for church trials, 


M. F. BURT 





Musi Spee 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 
ROSS DAVID, 


STUDIOS 
Hall, New 


VOCAL 


Carnegie York 


101 





CARL M. ROEDER, 





TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation— Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers, 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
234 Main St., Orange, N. J 
Residence 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave 
Phone: 392 Murray Hill, New York 





NIESSEN-STONE, 

MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 

1425 Broadway, 

Vocal Studio 

&., B. ¥. Tel. 


MME. 


Annie Friedberg, New York 


67th 1405 Columbus 


50 W. 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric erates. 

1S7 West 86th Street jew York 


Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 
112th Street New York 
Telephone 3891 Cathedral 

Will teach all summer 


West 


i6 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 
Avenue 


437 Fifth New York 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 

CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 

New York 





144 East 62nd Street, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 
EK, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tel, 1350 Circle 


826 Carnegie Hall, 





JANNET BULLOCK WILLIANS 
: rEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 








JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Repertoire 


MRS 
Voice 


Artists who 
Jordan, Marie 
Barnes Wells 


Studios re 


Expert—Coach 
season Mary 


worked this 
and John 


Jane Neilson 


have 

Morrisey, 
1921. 

Tel 


September 19, 
New York. 


pen 
70 Carnegie Hall, Circle 1472. 





Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 


Susan S$. Borcs 
Mes. Henry Boice, Co 
65 Central Park West rel 
1425 Broadwa Room 


Teacher 
7140 
1274 


Smoct nsulting 


Columbus 
rel. Bry 


43 ant 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 
Lecturer at Yale Universit 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 





VIOLA 


WATERHOUSE-BATES, 


Soprano 4 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

324 West 84th Street, New York City 
Pelephone 420 Schuyler 





ZERFFI 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Production 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue (76th St.), N. Y. 

Phone, 5217 Columbus 
MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street, New York 
relephone Rhinelander 4468 





FRANCES ROBINSON DUFF 
placing of 
also chart 


Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, 


the speaking voice, curing stuttering, 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del- 
sarte, 
136 East 78th Street, New York. 
Felephone Rhinelander 4468 





THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
Street, New York City 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 


Address: 209 West 79th 





MILLIE RYAN 





ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 
A Speciat Summer Term 
EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 


M YER 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
828-829 Carnegie Hall rel 


VOCAI 


Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 2859 Academy, 





FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder, 


MR. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Tel-phone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 





ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th Street, New York 
MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M. 
American Voice Specialist. Tescher of Covent 
Garden Artists. Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas, Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

Car Hall, New York City 


701 legic 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway, Studio 42, New York City 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 





LEONARD, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Br-ath 

Hall, 


Telephone 


ISABEL 


VOICE 


New York 


502 Carnegie 


Circle 1350 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
and praises very highly 

ALBERT GOLDENBURG'S 

VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 

Preparatory teacher to Professor 

824 Carnegie Hall Tel. 
Application by mail 


indorses 


Auer 


Circle 3467 





Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 


“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone 2951 Columbus 





Mme. REGINA DE SALES 
Teacher of 
Street 


Singing 


29 West 52nd New York City 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York, 
Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn, 





FREDERICK E, 
TEACHER OF 
43 West 46th Street, 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
New York City 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


SOPRANO 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 
In Europe May-September 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 








ART OF SINGING 
1425 Uroadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opefa House Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, New York Phone Bryant 1274. 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
50 West 67th Street ‘ New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984. 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 


VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street New York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—I nstruction, 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St New York 


Telephone 8812 Rhinelander. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


35 East 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Instruction, Method 


Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano Vocal Lehmann 


Address, J. Cartall, 601-602 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

148 West 72nd Street. 
2118 Columbus. New York 


Phone, 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 

Telephone, Audubon 960 
Studio Hall 


Downtown Steinway 





THE NEW YORK 
VIOLIN PLAYING, 
VOICE CULTURE, 


INSTITUTE 
PIANO 


FOR 
AND 


230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection, 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





ALBERT, 

TEACHER 
New York. 
366 


VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, 
251 West 102d Street, 


Phone, Riverside 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
































: TRACHE ; IGING and Thursdays), Vocal Instructor at University 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING “pe y , 
- f Vermont Summer Session. 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. s : : by os . . . 
. Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N, Y. Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall New York City 
3967 Fordham, Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 


Phone, 








FLA REN iE E. GALE, “Being in full possession of my method of PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
SOLO PIANIST singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” Hy wll gis . . 
Recitals and Concerts, Francesco Lamperti : Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 
137 West 69th St., New York. 
Telephone, Columb 4873 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER, PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 
JAC ‘Ol TES ae YTTLIEB, Specialist in Sight Singing. Mrs. Exitzasern Scuaup, Instructor 
' Formerly Director East Side House Settlement (Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 851-52 Carnegie Hall. £ New York 
Music School, N, , Founder and Conductor |] “A Maker of Readers’’—No instrument used, Joseph Pizzarello, Paris address, 
Neighborho Symphony Orchestra, announces Both class and individual instruction. care of American Express Company 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, | Class courses begin Oct, Ist. Private any time 
— " _ omnes New York City. Carnegie Hall Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush, 
Telephone—-Rhinelander 4345 : " 4 re : F 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL Miss EMMA THURSBY, saab acaager psoas CEMAR, 
SINGING SOPRANO eta a — = as allt es 
anist ane irector Summerfield M. E, 
Me 4 meray Baty Mba J Will receive 9 Timited number of pupie. Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
she Te 1274 Sryant Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel, 4292 
Anna E, Sinus. Direcror, announces Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City oN ‘i C. segs Ag mm ™ ee 
SUMMER COURSES for Voice Students and 
Teachers at above address, as well as in country 
surroundings. : 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, Cami wictix 
rma eb Satay ee TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION "tated the.. seal Pune 
H ENRIET rA SI EKE-SEELEY, Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays KAT HERINE NOAK-F LOL E 


Dramatic Soprano, 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements | 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
Summit, N. J., 


DANIEL 


New York 


| 
(In Mondays and Thursdays.) : 








BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced | 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. } 
249 West 80th Street. New York City 
Phone 2047 Schuyler 
ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West ‘ New York 
Telephone 4474 Academy 





FREDERIC 


STUDIO OF 


WARREN, 
SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 


349 CentraL Park West New Yore« 





Telephone Riverside 136 























VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
Toured with Schumann-Heink 
SUMMER COURSE June 1 — Aug. 1 
Residence Studio: 
547 West 147 St. New York 
Tel. 3523 Audubon 








MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Reoiel coments 
Studio: Ursuline Ans ny, ‘ illen St 
Am, 


Private Address: Apt. 22, 
+ McMillen bow Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Director American Progress: 
ive Piano School Lectures on 
“Art sae in Music,” 


GUSTAVE L. 


BECKER “*=.-yse.2 





COENRAAD V. BOS 
Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Albermarie 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT | ° 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


hool of M 
Columbia School o saelas Wiehe Ave. Ghbaes 


GARZIA Piano Studio 


851-2 Carnegie Hall. 

N. Y. 

Tel. 1350 Circle 

“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 

Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice InstTrUcTOR AND Coacu 








Z>=r4 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Residence: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y., Phone 6000 Vanderbilt 
Studio: Room 12, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


RALPH GOX 


+ i me Teacher of ‘etee 
etropoliten Opera House S 
1425 soe Suite 43 e: York 


MAE GRAVES ATKIN S 


Exclusive Management: LATHROP RESSEGUIE 
839 North Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


TEACHER > — —, 


ona Soprano ye By. Manhattan 
pera Companies. Stosios 824-825 a Hall. 
Tdeghone 467 Circle. 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Organist 
Orengie and Director Brick Church, Temple 
h El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















Philadelphia 

















Assistant Teacher to Alexander Hei 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


Carolyn WILLARD ™ nae 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


l. TIGENENDING 


VIOLINIST and Teacuen 


8 Broadway 
aie Telephone 5981 rae... 








w York City 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 





LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gert Gertrude 
Hutcheson, ohn Fentrichs, Dr. Eugene Walton 
01 


shall, Fiske O'Hara, race W) Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion Wetks, and 


other singers in opera and church work. 


Elizabeth GIBBS 


Mezzo-Contralto 
“A Voice of Quality”— 
N. Y. Herald 


Address: 40 East 5ist St., N.Y. 
Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
502 West 113th Street, N.Y. 
Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
Auditions by Appointment Only 











J 
oO 
H 
A 
N 
N 


A TEACHER OF 
WORLD FAMOUS 
ARTISTS 


ae | LD i oH 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


THOMLINSON 


BARITONE 
Personal Representative: 
Claude Wartord 


1425 Broadway, New York City 
New Yor! 




















BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL 


~| SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554: Weet 113th Street . 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. 
ine Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr- ny 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


TILLA 


GEMUNDER 


Soprano 
Concert and Recitals 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, aaa 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Phitharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, ete. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








New York 
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|GRACE G. GARDNER 
BUROPE—NEW YORK. 
Artist Teacher 
bined at's Voles Builder, Wolee Repaiter sed Gok 
edi Eat a ea Ta 
Seevtas Rooma, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


SUMMER ADDRESS 
6152 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED V.SITTIG - ~- 167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schuyler 9520 Summer Address: Stroudsburg, Pa, 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
worm FOR | aera ENGAGEMENTS 
anced 
Fast it th St. 


EGRASSE = 2s 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 














a 2 and 


Will A... 
Pupils. a 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


o Endorsed by Bui, Las - bo 


Zerola, ae 











4 Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


—_—_— 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, tnc. 
Orange, N. J. 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS 


REGINA KAHL, corrmtse 


Concert and O 
1372 Riverside Drive, New York City Telephone, W Wadeworth 8300 


INSTRUCTION 








Metropolitan Opers, lense Studios, 1eys Broadway, N. Y. 
hone Bryant 12 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


Bonels VALERI 
LENDT 


R SOPRANO 


I 437 Fitth Ave., 
(Fourth floor) 


E New York City 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


#LUTIGER GANNON 


NTRALTO 
624 Michigan Sau Chicago, Ill. 





| SCEsz> 


SEE AD 
WEXT 
ISSUE 

















LYNNWOOD at 
and w Sora 
sour 
nae York ‘city 


Kathare HOFFMANN sss 


Home Address: St. Paul, 


VIOLINIST 

Dipioma from Petro- 
gd Conservatory, 
Brot. Auer. 


Instruction: 24 £, 99th St. Tel. 1730 Lenox 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 








~ 
L 
E 
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ARTHUR M. BURTON 


—sserentataeten 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


30 E. 38th St. New York City 
Telephone 4878 Vanderbilt 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


ALL 


CEORCE REIMHERR 


Tenor Concerts, Oratorios, Festivals. Coast 


to coast tour now booking. 
EMPIRE CONCERTS 
36 Mt. Morris Pork West, Rew York Phone 4013 Harlem 
LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 
Accompanis 
Limited number of ‘veplle accepted. 
518 West. 1lith Street New York 
Telephone 7769 Cathedral 














FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121et St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 





MARGOLIS. 


L. 425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


Ella May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Diescrion: Haaaison Martuza 


Suite 40, Metro eS ont Cy House Building, 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE tii 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Management: 











KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 w. 59th St. | New York City, 5329 Circle 





EDITH SILANCE -SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 
Stadio: New Monroe Bldg., Norfolk, Va 
Director and Founder of The Melody Club of Norfolk 


t GILBERTE 


Li recitals of his own work: 
E Buccessful conga: ean a . 


T ‘two Hoe 
sos,” Deane Lullaby,” 
5 ‘Come Out tn the Sweet Spring 
Night.’’ 








Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 


Phone, 8570 Bryant 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENGEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
fealdence, 622 Want 126th Street }NEW YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Summer School for Vocal Music, Opera, Concert, Church and Teaching at 





MUSICAL COURIER 





July 7, 1921 





The World’s Best Music 


interpreted by scores of the greatest pianists, is at your 
command in your home through the medium of the 


ARTRIO-ANGELUS 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


Send for details of this art instrument and copy of latest 


buljetin. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York Offices 450 Fifth Avenue 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its — 
maker 3 

q Its continued. use in ere institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability ro $3 = $3 se 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: = MAKERS 














THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 


























| ELIZABETH His Music 
f Masterpieces 
SIEDOFF ||P as? 
all 15c¢ each 
. ‘ U know pe a “Mene- 
American tion is world famous, But, do 
Pianist padre ter tery on he ‘Cent 


of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
—for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “ Madrigale, il 
Trovatore, *’ 


Spring tour through 
New York, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, 


Massachusetts. 


“First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’’ “I Puritani,’’ “The 
Brook,’’ “La Scintilla,”’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,’"“The Palms,”” 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 


When you buy music,select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real sav 
@ merchant who is 
broadminded. Remember, Century 


Seven recent Boston 
appearances. 


Season 1921-22 
Booking 


at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 


J. W. MILLER anne cl will. eremaeee oS of rd cout 


1400 Broadway, a tres on request. 





New York ler ‘0 show 
stay jor Hementory 


p= 3 


CENTURY prod apa 
241 West 40th St., New York 











"STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Boston 


Thuradays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 


CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
Orehestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 


bh MSE SHEET MUSIC 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
wove! BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 

















tn ~ ~— + tage incidental to a broad musical education. Sixty artist teachers 


ineluding =  j “the lead of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. The only school in Detroit 
with its own ory for women. Students 
J may register at any time. For catalogue address H. B. 


5405 to 5415 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 





Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 














A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street - - 
Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


New York City 
































Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE.MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 























EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 
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National Concert Managers 
at Chicago Convention 


Meetings Held June 27 and 28—W. A. Fritschy Elected President; 


Adelia Prentiss Hughes, Vice-President; Elizabeth 


Cueny, Secretary and Treasurer—Directors and Governors Chosen—St. Louis Probable Meeting Place Next 


June—“The “Famous” 


Equity Contract—Greater Codperation Urged—Clubs and Federations 


Asked to Join—Notes of Interest 


Chicago, IIl., June 30, 1921.—To tell or not to tell! That 
is the question. The story of the National Concert Man- 
agers’ Association convention, held in Chicago at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel on Monday and Tuesday, June 27 and 
28, would make good reading had the reporter been given 
full sway to write the things heard; but, alas! the scribes 
were muzzled and pledged not to reveal the interesting 
things that were discussed in their presence. 

The National Concert Managers’ Association could be 
made a formidable organization were all its members 
forceful, but, like similar organizations, it includes in its 
roster many weak sisters, The salient points of this very 
convention helped materially to prove that the organization 
is as yet feeble and insecure. Members of the National 
Concert Managers’ Association should not take exception 
to what is herein reported, and the above criticism should 
be taken in the same spirit of fairness and good will in 
which it is offered by the writer. 

To those present at the meetings on Monday morning 
and afternoon, the convention proved most interesting, and 
could have been made 
most beneficial to the nya nnn 
members had they co- miata atria ities in” 
operated in promoting 
their own welfare. 


“Famous” Equity 
CONTRACT, 

At the convention 
which took place in 
Chicago under the same 
auspices last year, July 
12 and 13, the most im- 
portant discussion was 
the drafting of an 
equity contract, which, 
if accepted by the New 
York managers, would 
preclude any loss in 
case of cancellation or 
postponement of con- 
This year the 
contract was = 
made the most & 
salient point of the = & 
meeting. A new equity 
contract was proposed 
to the members which 
read exactly like the 
contract used by 
Charles L. Wagner 
with the added stipula- 
tion that all express 
charges be prepaid by 
artists’ managers in 
case of cancellation of 
contract. This amend- 
ment, if passed “as is,’ 
would have _ shown 
strength on the part 
of the National Con- 
cert Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, but right there 
the “nigger in the 
wood pile” popped up - 
with the addition to the 
amendment: “The As- 


certs. 
equity 
again 
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the New York managers, but also in their own. Weakness 
was, therefore, the keynote of this convention. 
CoGPERATION. 

The object of the National Concert Managers’ Associa- 
tion is for its members to exchange views and to pass 
resolutions for joint action of the members, not individually, 
but as a body. The object is laudable, but impractical. 
“Each one for himself and God for all of us” would be a 
good motto for the National Concert Managers’ Associa- 
tion if it should be its intention and that of its members to 
live on in the future as they have in the past, with the sole 
intention of exchanging ideas, but not acting upon them. 
Mr. Fritschy, a man of great force, was in the minority 
when he demanded that all local managers should bring 
contracts and show the others what they are paying in 
order to see who is paying big money and who is paying 
the littlke money for the same artists or attractions. He 
also asked that they report the box office receipts and 
popularity of the artist to any member of the association. 
Mr. Fritschy asked his associates to pass such a resolution, 
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CHAMBER MUSIC ART SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
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these columns caution other managers who may follow the 
same policy regarding other artists to be more circumspect 
in future dealings with local managers? Instead of pass 
ing Mr. Fritschy’s resolution it was agreed that each mem 
ber of the association should, upon request of any other 
member of good standing, furnish that member a statement 
of the amount paid for that certain artist and also as to the 
box office power of the artist. This in order to see how 
New York managers shade prices among members of the 
association. Another case was made from the fact that 
a certain artist got $1,000 last season and the manager 
asks $1,200 this season, yet some members of the associa 
tion still got contracts for the first figure for this coming 
season. To this several members of the association were 
clever enough to object, stating that an artist might be 
worth a thousand dollars in one city and $1,200 in another, 
as consideration should be made of the size of the city, 
the hall, and the popularity of the artist in the community 
It is therefore only just that members who will communi 
cate the fee paid as well as the receipts should inform their 
brother manager the reason for which the price was shaded 
as well as the reason why the artist did not draw, as often 
counter attractions may hurt the box office value of any 
artist. 

The equity exchange of contracts be 


contract and the 


tween managers were, as stated above, the two salient 
points of the convention, and had the keynote been coop 
eration, both resolutions would have passed to the benefit 


of local managers, members of the National Concert Man 
agers’ Association. As it was, they spoke much and ac 
complished little. When Cardinal Mazarin was Premier 
of France, the crafty Italian in his land of adoption was 
told by his secretary that a mob outside the palace sang 
deleterious songs in which he was accorded the role of a 
devil, His Eminence coldly answered, “If they sing, they 
will pay” (referring to 

surplus taxes demand 

Mazarin from 
the people). The New 
York managers and 
others who sell artists 

to local managers all 
through the country 
may say with Mazarin, 
“If they speak, they will 
pay.” 

Fritscuy, 
Walter A. Fritschy, 

the newly elected pres- 
ident of the association, 
is not, however, a man 

to be trifled with, and 

it is here predicted that 

: under his presidency 
the National Concert 
Managers’ Association 
will accomplish more 
than in the past, though 
this is in no way a re 
flection on Bradford 


PRESIDENT 


Mills, the retiring pres 
ident, whose. tact and 
savoir faire were much 


in evidence through his 
two-year term just ex 











piring. Fritschy is the 
opposite to Mills—one 
is the courtier, the 
other the regular glad 
hand greeter. Mills 
= uses diploma y, speaks 
academically; Fritschy 
calls a spade a spade 
& and cares not whether 
= he hurts your feelings; 
> he might even be called 
= rough, but under this 
= Western appearance is 


the mind of a quick 
thinker, a man-full of 
energy, mental and 
physical, who no doubt 


sociation pledges itself These skilled musicians, although but recently banded together, carry with them the best wishes for success from will spend much of it 
to accept only the rec- music lovers throughout the country, and their achievements will be watched with interest. for the welfare of the 
ognized equity contract, association, His elec 
dating from the tame 29 qemu il tion, which had been 

il predicted, was received 


that all leading man- 
agers shall be bound by 
the equity contract.” The association knew full well that 
there are two leading managers who will refuse to con- 
sent to inscribe on their contracts any such paragraph, not 
because of the wording, but because of their stand in the 
matter—and that stand will not be changed either today or 
tomorrow. The names of those managers were freely 
voiced at the convention, but the scribes were informed 
that the mentioning of names would be a breach of con- 
fidence. Suffice, then, to say that those two managers are 
very powerful, muc h more so today than yesterday. If the 
association had ‘passed the resolution without considering 
the wish of those two managers, it would have shown con- 
clusively its strength and unity, and possibly could have 
demonstrated to those two managers the necessity of jump- 
ing on the band wagon and of allowing the equity con- 
tract clause to be written instead of, as it always has been 
with those two firms, remaining a verbal agreement, to 
which, according to managers, those men have in the past 
lived up. ; 

The National Concert Managers’ Association erred in this 
as well as in other subjects, which will be taken up later 
on. It would have been wiser to table the equity contract 
from the start rather than to railroad it, as by so doing the 
Association has weakened itself, not only in the eyes of 


but the matter was allowed to go no further and to rest in 
peace, if not forever, at least until the next convention. 
Elizabeth Cueny, the tactful and resourceful secretary of 
the association, suggested that, in order to try out the 
feasibility of checking fees paid artists as well as the bona 
fide paid admission, the season of one artist, that most of 
the managers would have next winter, should be followed 
through. The name of that artist, by the way, was men- 
tioned, but once more the “gag” was placed on the news- 
paper men and once more the association weakened itself. 
Let us say that the artist in question had been sold at 
various figures. Would not the mention of the name in 





with approbation 
AbeELLA Prentiss HuGHes 
Recognizing the excellent work done in behalf of the 
association by Adella Prentiss Hughes, the justly popular 
Cleveland manager, she was chosen vice-president. Mrs 
Hughes, during all the sessions, took occasion to give some 
illuminating thoughts to her confreres, and what she had 
to say was told briefly and interestingly. Mrs. Hughes is 
a vital force in the association. 
EvizasetH Cueny, 
Elizabeth Cueny, secretary, was reélected to that post and 
(Continued on page 6.) 


ENTIRELY NEW ORCHESTRA FOR STADIUM CONCERTS 


Local Union Forbids Its Members to Play Because of “Fancied Grievances” 


Against the Former National Symphony 


Organization—Concerts Not to Be Affected, However, and New Men Will Take Their Places—Concerts Begin Tonight 


The orchestra of the Stadium Concerts, scheduled to 
commence this (Thursday) evening, will not be made up 
of the personnel originally engaged, as the New York local 
musicians’ union has forbidden its members to play at the 


Stadium, owing to what Manager Judson describes as “fan 

cied grievances” against the National Symphony Orchestra 

Effort was made by the Musica Courier to reach both 
(Continued on page 27.) 
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(¢ nlinued from paye 5.) 
Howard Potter as treasurer lf would 
writer would enjoy nothing better than to writ 
wonderful St. Louis manager, whose 


ucceeded 


permit, the 


pace 


ively about thi 


popularity among the delegates and others was unanimously 
recognized besides her success in the managerial world 
Mi Cueny ha hown executive ability in more than one 
direction In national politi he has been a prominent 
figure and he ha made herself a power in the musical 
field, not only in St. Louis but elsewhere, as her advice is 
0 valuable a to cause many managers to communicate 
with her, asking the advisability of taking such and such 
an artist or projecting such and such organization 
Dixectors Evectep 

The directors elected were Bradford Mills, of Toledo, 

Ohio; George S. Ogden, the clever, red-haired manager of 


Des Moimes, la Kdna W. Saunders, of Houston, Tex., 
another very forceful member of the association whose re- 
marks if reported here would be most advantageous to all 
local manager in the land, but lack of space forbids; the 
fourth director elected was Albert M. Steinert, of Provi 
dence, RK. 1, who recently lost his daughter, and probably 


from the convention. Mr. Steinert 
most respected and loved members of the as 


due to this was absent 


one of the 


ociation, of which he will no doubt some day be president 
District GOVERNOR 

The district governors elected were Albert Steinert, May 

Davis Smith, May Beagle, William A. Albaugh, Adella 

Prentiss Hughe Bradford Mills, Margaret Rice, Maud 

Winifred Gibbon, Edna W. Saunders, Elizabeth Cueny, 

Walter Fritschy, Robert Slack, L. E. Behymer, Lois Steers, 


Mr George 5. Richards and George Ogden It was also 
decided that $1,000 be spent for traveling expenses of gov 
ernors visit and local managers in their 
territory with the purpose of securing new members for the 
Probably only two of the 
thousand dollar fund, as all the others have 
their own benefit in their own ter 
ritory and will continue to do so at their own expense even 
soliciting for the enlargement of membership of the 
Concert Managers’ Association 


willing to clubs 


association one or governors 
will call on the 


traveled heretofore for 


whi n 
National 


Next SUMMER MEETING 


Although no action was passed concerning the next city 
in which the convention will be held next June, it is a fore 
gone conclusion that St, Louis, Mo., will be chosen. If this 
comes true, the city of St thankful to Eliza 
beth Cueny The intention of the 
otheers of the association is to hold the meeting during the 
month of June im various cities throughout the Union in 
order to stimulate an interest in the association, The plan 
and smaller cities than New York and Chi 
favored, as the townsmen will pay more at 
tention to an organization of this kind than can be expected 
from cities harboring ten or fifteen conventions at the same 
time Che next semi-annual meeting of the association will 
take place as heretofore in New York City, on Monday and 


Louis can be 
and her charming sister 


is a good on 
cago should be 


Tuesday, December 13 and 14 
CLUBS AND FEpERATIONS ASKED TO JOIN 
Clubs and federations of clubs will be asked to join 
the National Concert Managers’ Association, If this can 
he done—and probably it will be—the added strength of 
the organization will be incontestable 
OTHER DELEGATES 


It would be pleasurable to write at length about all the 
as each has accomplished big things in his own 
community during the past season and will again make a 
himself or herself in the chosen field of musi 
cal activity for next season and for many years to come, 
but short remarks only are here allowed Rena MacDonald, 
honorary president, L. E. Behymer, Her 
charming personality was on a par with her acumen as to 
the situation throughout the country Leaving Chicago 
after the convention, Miss MacDonald is now in New 
York in the interest of the manager she so well represents, 
Marion Andrews, of Milwaukee, was on hand, and al- 
though she had not much to say, her word seemed to be 
law, as she gained her point on every occasion. Her 
competitor, rival, and friend, Margaret Rice, was also 
there with quick repartee. No wonder Milwaukee has 
in the last few years become a musical city and is known 
today as such, especially since prohibition. It was indeed 
a case Of good judgment for Milwaukee to harbor in its 
midst two such proficient managers. The convention 
would have missed a great deal had not May Davis Smith 
of Buffalo (N. Y.), been present, as she, too, can say 
things members of the Association as well 
as to others, Edmund A. Stein, of St. Paul, seemed to 
enjoy himself and regretted sincerely to have left his 
bathing suit at home. William A. Albaugh, of Baltimore 
(Md.), had much more to say this year than last, and 
had put on his war togs and paint, telling his confreres 
his stand in Dempsey-like fashion, Jacob R. Proebstel, 
of New York, looked very happy. He has a good reason, 
having his newly acquired wite, Alice Gentle, with him. 
Howard E, Potter, personal representative of Mary Gar 
den, is no longer exactly a local manager; thus, for this 
reason he placed his resignation before the house, which 
rejected it unanimously, Popular Howard! A good time 
was had at his home, many delegates being entertained 
there by his charming wife and witty boy, and with the 
nectar that smells of the synagogue or which was intended 
as a soul cleanser by some clergyman. Anyway, it was 
pronounced much more than that by all, Elizabeth Cueny 
was escorted by Alma Cueny, her clever sister, whose 
teamwork has been recognized and felt outside of St. 
Louis. Mrs. George S. Richards, of Duluth (Minn.), 
was one of the most charming delegates on hand. Her 
smile and personality are added qualities to the many that 


delegates 


name tor 


representing the 


beneficial to 


have made her a big factor in music in the Northwest 
Anna Groff-Bryant, of Galesburg (Ill), took it all in, 
and it would be interesting to know what she really 


thought of the meeting. 


MANAGERS 

Local managers were glad to meet the gentlemen and 
ladies who sell them artists or attractions, among whom 
we recognized Roger De Bruyn, yesterday known only by 
reputation and through his artists by many of the dele- 


AND OTHERS, 


MUSICAL COURIER 

gates, today recognized not only as a nice fellow, but as 
a fair manager by all; Adolph Schmid, of New York, and 
Raoul Biais, of the same “burg,” made one think of 
Castor and Pollux; R. E. Morningstar and his insepar 
camera, made an impression on the ladies; Harry 


Cyphers proved as efficient rolling the bones as he is in 


able 


selling artists; Alfred Human, of New York, and his 
associate, Mr. Mojeska, Evelyn French and Jeannette 
Cox, of Chicago, were among the reporters present at 
the convention; Mark Lagen and his white pants and 
golf clubs were also much in evidence; Carl D. Kinsey, 
whose titles are too numerous to enumerate here, with 
his wife and his flask, were much enjoyed by all those 


close to them; Harry Culbertson, of the U. S. A., made 





HOTEL, 


Convention 


EDGEWATER BEACH 
where the N, OC. M, A, 


Chicago, was held, 
his appearance toward the close of the convention, but 


probably took opportunity to sell some of his talent; S 


Hurok, manager of world famous artists, was every- 
where; Wendell Heighton, representing the interests of 
the Dunbar Productions Company, which, it is said, will 


be re-incorporated under the name of the Chicago Eng- 
lish Opera Company, was flirting with Eleanor 
Fisher-Talbot, two good pals; Stella Wren, who repre- 
sented Pierre Key, did so with equal adroitness. The firm 
of Arthur Judson was also well represented, and if some 
of the managers should be omitted, let it be said that it 
is due to the fault of the writer’s lack of memory, as every 
visitor was welcome and was as entertaining as entertained 


seen 


THE BANQUET. 

To wind up the convention, a banquet was served in 
one of the cold and breezy rooms of that beautiful hotel, 
the Edgewater Beach, which, though filled to capacity, 
made room for some of the delegates. The banquet was 
most enjoyable, as everyone had a good time, after which 
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speeches were made by Rudolph Ganz, who on the same 
morning had appeared publicly at the Ziegfeld in a piano 
recital; Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, a national figure 
in the music and club life of the country, and Frank A. 
Morton, the acoustic engineer of the American Steel and 
Wire Company. That Mr. Ganz has a sense of humor 
was indicated more strongly than ever by his clever re- 
marks, all of which should find place here, but place may 
be given them soon in Variations. Anyway, St. Louisans 
will have the pleasure at their first popular symphony 
concert to see Ganz direct a fox-trot. Ganz wants an 
audience. He will get it, and when he gets one, the sold- 
out sign will be omnipotently present in front of the 
Odeum. Anne Shaw Faulkner told the Association that 
the three million women that are back of her will support 
the National Concert Managers’ Association, and she toid 
in her inimitable fashion happenings in the musical field 
that will be most beneficial to the Association. Mr. Mor- 
ton, a clever after-dinner speech-maker, gave information 
that will bring local managers nearer to the general 
public, 

A few of the delegates enjoyed, after the concluding 
session and the banquet, fox-trotting, toddling, and walk- 
ing on the boardwalk. A _ very enjoyable convention, 
which brought nearer all the delegates, national managers, 
and members of the press. This report cannot be con 
cluded without mentioning that Mrs. Fritschy and her 
daughter were on hand to congratulate the newly-elected 
president, and they, too, seemed to enjoy the various meet- 
ings and entertainments to the full extent. Ora Lightner 
Frost, of Chicago and the South, was seen with her friend, 
Louise Doty, of the Bush Conservatory, who is soon to 
leave this town to return to the College of Music of Cin- 
cinnati. Chicago’s loss, Cincinnati’s gain. 


RENE Devries. 


Druid Club of La Crosse Gives First Concert 


The Druid Club of La Crosse, Wis., held its first concert 
on June 17, Ralph Toland, baritone, being the soloist. That 
the concert, the first of a series to come, was a success may 
be gauged from the following lines from the Tribune 
Leader-Press of the next day: “It is a pleasure to acclaim 
Ralph Toland’s success. His beautiful, colorful baritone 
voice delighted the La Crosse people who heard him in 
recital Friday night. The audience was composed to a 
large degree of the most truly musical people in the city, 
and the spontaneity of the response of such an audience as 
this to Mr. Toland’s singing was the most flattering recog- 
nition of exceptional ability that could be desired : 
The Druid Club deserves the sincerest thanks from the 
community for giving La Crosse this opportunity, and Mr 
Rawstrom (accompanist) too should receive especial rec- 
ognition for the clear precision of his accompaniments.” 


BEHYMER, WELL AGAIN, PREPARING FOR A VERY BUSY SEASON 


The many friends of L. E. Behymer, popular and widely 
known California manager, will be glad to know that he is 
quite recovered from his recent prolonged serious illness. 
Although unable to attend the managers’ meeting in Chi- 
cago last week, he sent a representative in Rena MacDon- 
ald, his secretary and associate in the business. The latter 
will be here until July 13; she is being entertained by the 


various New York managers, and will no doubt enjoy her 
stay in the metropolis. 

The California music season will be opened under the 
Behymer banner on October 3 by the Scotti Grand Opera 
Company, with events closely booked from that time to the 
close of April, when Angeles will have John Me 
Cormack and Galli-Curci. 


Los 





“BEE” RECUPERATING. 


L. BE, Behmyer, the popular and widely known impresario, is here pictured with his associate and secretary, Rena Mac- 


Donald, 


Mr. Behymer is rapidly recovering from a long illness. 


Miss MacDonald is now visiting in New York as his 


representative. 








———— 
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RNOLD SCHOENBERG means, for the most of 
us, the very essence of modernism, or musical 
cubism, or futurism—call it by whatever name 

you will. His three piano pieces, op. 11, have been seen 

or heard, in whole or in part, by nearly every musician, 
and the musicians have laughed or cried, raved or gig- 
gled, according | to their points of view as to the serious- 
ness of these s riousness, | 
mean, to the progress of music. " Some there are who see 
in such works the beginning of the end, just as some saw 
the downfall of classicism, of form, of everything that they 
valued in music, in the symphonic poems of Liszt and 
Strauss, in the music dramas of Wagner. 

Some there are who merely shrug their shoulders and 
smile scornfully, dismissing the whole thing as senseless 
rot, without potentiality to evil, a mere passing stench in the 
flower garden of eternal beauty. Are they right or are they 
wrong? It is an interesting question, and one to which no 
man in his common senses would dare pretend to answer 
with any certainty. For who can foretell the future?) Who 
can guess what changes will take place in public taste? 

Schoenberg cannot be dismissed with a shrug, for Schoen- 
berg has proven himself a masterly musician. He may have 
gone mad since he wrote his earlier works, but write them 
he did, and, technically, at least, they are worthy of our 
entire respect, if not, by reason of their beauty, of our 
love. The Schoenberg biography, by Egon Wellesz, one of 
his friends and pupils, gives a clear enough picture cf the 
change that has taken place in the Schoenberg ideal, and of 
the means by which Schoenberg gained his mastery. Nat- 
urally this biography is written with high enthusiasm, yet 
there is much to be learned from it, although few of us 
will agree with the author in his assertion that, because 
Schoenberg has written a few good things, all that he does 
must be received with respect. 

That is a very doubtful premise, particularly in a case 
like that of Schoenberg, who has, either voluntarily or 
through force of genius, changed his style. Schoenberg 
himself, who has written many essays, chiefly to explain 
himself, apparently, states that the rule which governs 
the genius of today will govern the whole world in the fu- 
ture. That is to say, what Schoenberg writes today, which 
all the world finds just plain, meaningless discord, will be 
accepted as truth by future generations (at least, that is 
my interpretation of it). 

Schoenberg was born in 1874, and in 1900, at the age of 
only twenty-six, he composed the now famous “Gurrelieder,” 
Part of the instrumentation was completed ten years later, 
but the music itself was actually all of it written et the 
age of twenty-six. In a consideration of this work, upon 
which chiefly the reputation of the composer rests, no al- 
lowance need be made for his age at the time of its composi- 
tion. From any point of view it is a masterpiece. It is 
a tremendous work for chorus, solos and orchestra. It calls 
for five solo voices, three four-part male choruses, and one 
eight-part mixed chorus. The orchestration calls for four 
flutes, four piccolos, three oboes, two English horns, seven 
clarinets, five bassoons, ten horns, seven trumpets, seven 
trombones, tuba, six kettle-drums and other percussion in- 
struments, four harps, Celesta, and a proportionately large 
body of strings. 

But that is not the point. Anybody can write down an 
orchestration which calls for an immense orchestra. The 
point is, that this great mass of people offers music that 
is technically altogether masterly, and inspirationally 
worth while. It is an impressive work. Perhaps not a 
great work, but certainly a sane and powerful production. 

That at the age of twenty-six. And at thirty-six he had 
reached the disharmonies of the three piano pieces, op. 11. 
How is it to be accounted for? Was it merely the natural 
progress of his development? Was it the result of some 
theoretical process? Or did it arise from his own lack of 
success, from an attempt to arouse interest in himself and 
his work? 

All of these questions are impossible to answer. I do 
not know, and I doubt if anybody will ever know, unless 
Schoenberg bares his true soul and tells us. Up to the 
present time his writings, in which one reads the “ego” 
between the lines, have the same illogical, pseudo-philosophi- 
cal character as have all of the works defending ultra- 
modernism. Take, for instance, Schoenberg's statements 
as to the old rule forbidding “consecutive fifths.” In the 
past the reason why such progressions have been forbidden 
is because they sound bad, or ugly, if you prefer to call it 
so. Schoenlerg considers that this explanation is false. 
For, he argues, how can consecutive fifths sound bad when 
humanity for years sang in consecutive fifths (“organum’” ) 
as we now use sixths and thirds? He argues that they 
were driven out by other fashions so that the singing in 
fifths was forgotten and ceased to be liked. 

Now that is the ‘veriest nonsense! Ordinary common 
sense tells us that the so called rules of music are nothing 
more or less than tabulations of the habits of accepted 
taste. What the public likes, and what sensible composers 
write to satisfy that public, that is “good.” What the 
public does not like, and what sensible composers do not 
write because they know that the public will not like it, 
that is “bad,” and ‘that is all there is to it. 

There were composers, it is true, in every age, who 
seemed to disregard public taste—like Wagner, for instance. 
But those composers did not really disregard public taste. 
What they did disregard was prejudice, the prejudice of a 
few. They foresaw the satiety of public taste, they fore- 
saw ‘that the public was ready for something new, that is, a 
slight advance on the old, a forward step in evolution. 

Fifths came to be forbidden because everybody found 
them ugly. They dropped out of sight by common consent. 
And can you imagine any more perverse point of view than 
that of Schoenberg when he questions the fact that they 
were abandoned because they were ugly? That is as much 
as to say that something else besides good sounding and 
bad sounding make the laws and the acceptance of music. 

In other words, to Schoenberg it is not a question of good 
sounding or bad sounding. And there we have at least one 
point to take hold of in the comprehension of this strange 
man. For if a composer of music ceases to believe that music 
must sound ‘ ‘good,” where will he go except where Schoen- 
berg has gone? I say .“‘good,” not “beautiful,” because 
much good music is not beautiful—it is strong, impressive, 
rugged, not sweet and pretty. It may not be “beautiful,” 
but it must sound “good” to be acceptable at a as music. 
For mere musical sound is not music. A piano can pro- 
duce only musical sound. Each note is a musical note. 
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Yet the hammering of a child, or a cat walking up and down 
the keys, is not music. It is no more music than a com- 
bination of English words uttered by a senseless idiot—or a 
futuristic poet—is English. For music must satisfy some 
critical faculty that is within each one of us—a critical 
faculty that has the ability to pick out and classify certain 
combinations of vibrational speed, so that we know when an 
interval is out of tune, so that we know a discord from a 
concord. 

“But suppose,” the futurist argues, “that I, and those who 
feel with me, like dissonance? Suppose that what you call 
mere noise gives us pleasure? Suppose that we are so 
different from the average human that we may be called 
deformed? Is it not possible that the mind of an idiot, of 
an hysterical, would enjoy what the average man would find 
repellant ?” 

It is. But are we to suppose that a sufficient number 
of the world’s inhabitants are mentally defective to make up 
a public? Are we to suppose that this hysterical music 
will please such a great number of people that it will really 
be worth while? Are we to suppose, finally, that the world 
is in a period of change so extraordinary that what we call 
insane today will seem sane tomorrow ? 

For that is the very point. The art of the world, from 
the beginning, so far as we know it, has progressed along 
definite lines of evolution. It is perfectly clear that the 
music of today, even the most advanced of that music which 
has been accepted by the public, is a mere development of 
the earliest music of which we have any record. It is per- 
fectly le too, that our harmony is based upon natural 
laws, the laws of small ratios—the octave being 1 :2 (that 
is, the upper note in an octave has twice as many diitelions 
as the lower) ; the fifth being 2 :3; the fourth being 3:4; 
the thirds being 4:5, 5:6 and 6 :7, respe ctively. 

And that simplicity of ratio came into being, and was 
recognized and accepted wherever civilized music was 
known, centuries before anything whatever was known of 
vibrations. It was discovered by instinct, not by science. 
And out of this same instinct came the laws of music. Ob- 
viously they are natural laws, laws based strictly upon 
public taste Not immutable laws, certainly, fer taste, 
itself, changes and develops, but laws by which we, today, 
must be governed. 

There is a vast difference between a law and a rule 
The makers of rules, most of them sincerely desirous of 
aiding young writers along the way of success, gathered 
up the procedure of the great masters and allowed by rule 
all that they did, forbid by rule all that they did not, never 
looking into the possible reasons for the rules. But there 
has always been a class in every age that has held tena 
ciously to the convictions of its prejudices, a class that ob 
jects to every change of food or dress, a class that objects 
to an altered form of government, not because they are 
personally interested, but because they object to change in 
any form; and there is always a class that objects to change 
in the smallest externals of art, who will hiss oif the stage 
any innovation, without even taking the trouble first to be 
come acquainted with it. 

The danger of rules is that it gives these people some 
thing to cling to. The danger of no rules is that they will 
then go forth and welcome every mad innovation as a 
masterwork. The very class of parlor bolshevists whe now 
welcome the cubists and futurists with open arms would 
have condemned them to instant death in the good old days 
when formalism and tradition were the style. 

But it is impossible to get away from natural laws. 
Neither the rule of the formalist nor the freedom of the 
bolshevist lessens their force in the least degree, and if 
change does seem to take place in the course of evolution, 
that 1s only seeming. 

What, now, are the laws of music? Evidently laws 
based upon simple rhythms, both in harmony and measure. 
The simple ratios of harmony we have already seen. The 
ratios of rhythmic measure are even more simple—the bar 
has two or three beats, or multiples of twos and threes; 
the phrase has two bars or multiples of twos. And the 
changes that may be observed in the gradual evolution of 
these ratios are very slight. In harmony, dissonance is 
making itself to be felt more and more, but always, in the 
works of successful composers, in such manner that the 
basic harmony stands out clear and distinct beneath the fili- 
gree architecture of embellishment, just as in even the high- 
est flights of rococo decoration the form and proportion of 
the interior whole is retained. 

In other words, any one of the simple chords may be 
altered in many different ways without losing its identity, 
and, thus altered, is found acceptable by the general public. 
But Schoenberg and other of the moderns alter their har- 
monies to such an extent that, instead of being a pleasing 
dissonance, they become a meaningless discord. Meaning 
less, because a dissonance, to mean anything, must clearly 
refer to some basic harmony. In ordinary melody and 
counterpoint there are many notes that do not belong to 
the harmony, but they circle around the harmony, they are 
harmonized by the harmony. But Schoenberg writes melo- 
dies which are not harmonized by the harmony; he sets 
notes together that belong to two or more separate har- 
monies. . He writes, for instance, to the sustained 0 Wd 
D—F, the following melody notes: D flat, A, E flat, D, C, 
E flat, D flat. Any of these notes might, of course, be used 
with this harmony, provided they resolved to notes of the 
chord. It seems as if Schoenberg simply left out this reso 
lution. 

Further, Schoenberg is obsessed of the large seventh both 
in melody and harmony. Of a simple ascending chromatic 
scale he makes a series of descending large sevenths. sed 
harmonically, as it often is, this discordant large seventh 
takes on the shape found in a passage in “Die Glueckliche 
Hand,” composed after Schoenberg’s transition period 
Here is the chord, repeated in slow eighth notes: G natural, 
B natural, G flat, B flat, the last two notes being an octave 
above the first two. This accompanies a melody which 
appears to belong to the dominant seventh chord of A minor 
as much as it can be said to belong to anything. 

It appears that Schoenberg himself insists that his work 
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is purely inspirational. Is it possible that anybody actu 

ally conceives, mentally, such combinations of sound? 

In one of his essays Schoenberg writes: “I believe that 

art comes, not from a mere ability to produce, but from 

an irresistible impulse.” He says, further; “The artist 
must produce. His production does not “depend upon 
his will, and is not within his control, And since he 

_ must, therefore, also, he can. All that he needs of tech 
nic he learns. But he learns, not from others, but from 
himself. The genius learns from himself, talent learns from 
others. The genius learns from nature, from his own na- 
ture; talent learns from art.’ 

Is it exaggerated to suppose that in the above the word 
genius is used to mean ay ‘rg? That this is a declara 
tion of self? I think not. I think that such statements as 
these (written two years after the publication of the three 
piano pieces, op. 11) are intended to prove or demonstrate 
Schoenberg's sincerity. In other words, it seems to me 
that he wants the world to understand that these things and 
others of the same period are inspirations of his genius, that 
he was forced to write them almost against his will. The 
fact that many of his compositions had been received either 
with laughter or with hisses (or both) may have induced 
him to attempt some such self-justification, His biographer 
further defends him, stating that he wrote the melodrama 
“Erwartung,” the music of which requires about half an 
hour to play, in two weeks, and asks, “‘Can anybody say 
that that is ‘made’ music?” meaning music written tech 
nically rather than inspirationally. But it seems to me that 
the argument is quite the other way \ skilled contra 
puntalist can turn out music as fast as he can write it 
down, if he does not care to wait for an inspiration. Se 
lection has much to do with successful composition. Those 
who write down everything that comes to them write much 
that is bad and little that is good. This is not saying that 
the “Erwartung” is either bad or good. | am not familiar 
with it. It is simply answering what seems to me to be an 
illogical argument 

Schoenberg’s success seems to have begun about 1911 
In that year he composed another melodrama, “Pierrot 
Lunaire,” which was performed in Berlin (after forty re 
hearsals) and carried on tour to various cities of Germany, 
Bohemia and Austria. In the same year he conducted his 
symphonic poem, “Pelleas et Melisande,” with the Concert 
gebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam his was composed in 
1902. Then in 1912 the “Gurrelieder” was given. In the 
same year Paris and London heard some of his works 
Since the war they have again been taken up, yet his su 
cess, so far as one can judge from press accounts, does not 
seem to progress,-and his latest style, that which causes 
him to be classed among the ultra-modernists, appears to be 
generally unacceptable 

A curious thing about his teaching is that his own in 
struction was along classic lines, and that he teaches his 
pupils after the same traditional manner Those who go 
to him to learn “modernism” will be disappointed. He 
advises all of his pupils to learn thoroughly the classic styl 
until they can stand firmly on their own feet, and then to 
follow their own inclination. Strangest of all is the fact 
that he insists upon his pupils writing only what comes to 
them in the way of pure inspiration. If they bring him 
something more or less complicated he insists upon knowing 
whether it occurred to them in that form or whether the 
complications were added afterwards. He insists upon the 
work of his pupils being absolutely “natural.” 

Is it now possible to suppose that Schoenberg’s own com 
positions come to his mind in their present form? No on 
can answer that question—except Schoenberg himself, and 
he apparently wishes to give the impression that they do 
(like Wagner, who apparently wished to give the impres 
sion that he could not play the piano and composed without 
its aid). 

It would certainly be unfair to accuse Schoenberg of in 
sincerity. We have no data upon which to build such an 
assumption, And yet that one point is all important. If he 
really wakes up in the night with these discords, these tre 
mendously complicated counterpoints, in his mind, as the 
genius wakes up to find that he is the possessor of a won 
derful melody, a melody destined to become immortal 
then, indeed, we are confronted by a phenomenon of ex 
ceeding interest. If, on the other hand, he builds his works 
up, as most of the great masters did, and have never demed 
that they did, then we have before us merely the case of a 
man whose judgment is at fault, who has gone wrong aftet 
giving evidence of more than usual talent by writing early 
works of real worth. Or, at least, whose judgment and 
taste differ so entirely from that of the rest of the world 
that if the rest of the world is musically sane then he is 
musically insane. 

Interesting is certain medical testimony on this subject 
In 1913 Schoenberg organized a concert of his own com 
positions and those of some of his followers and pupils 
The audience was noisy and disorderly, as it seemed gen 
erally to have been at concerts where the works of Schoen 
berg and his school had been given (except the early works), 
and on this occasion the concert precipitated a free fight 
that took some of the participants to the police court 
Among them was a well known composer of operettas who, 
when asked if he had laughed, answered that certainly he 
had laughed! Why shouldn't he laugh when he found the 
thing really funny ? And a doctor who was also present 
stated that “this music made a majority of the public nerv- 
ous and was so dangerous to the health that many of those 
present showed signs of marked depression and melan 
choly.” 

It seems that in later years Schoenberg has given his 
music chiefly for the select few (I refer always to music 
written after the transition period) either at private con 
certs or at public rehearsals, rehearsals not in preparation 
for a concert but merely given for the benefit of the com 
poser’s admirers. He also organized a “Society for Private 
Musical Production,” the concerts of which are intended 
chiefly for the education of the public. (Is it possible that 
this music could really produce evidences of nervous disor- 
der? If so, Schoenberg has a chance of being off = 
suppressed, and will then surely become an “immortal,” 
martyr to the cause. I must acknowledge that, so far as 1 
myself am concerned, such music produces in me first he “arty 
laughter, then irritation, and finally mere boredom, but no 
evidence of anything like nervousness. ) 

With relation to all this we must not forget that Schoen- 
berg does not stand alone. <A very similar development, 
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entirely uninfluenced by him and his work, has gone on 
simultaneously in all parts of the world, not only m must 
but in the other arts What does it all mean? What 
is it leading to there anything just 
like it in the world of art compare it with - 
poly 


as well 
before was 
(unless we 


Never 


exaggerations and absurdities of the last of the 
phonists), Will it cause the downfall of real art? 
The answers to these questions are simple enough, and 


world going mad? Has our 
and are we destined 
neurotics and 


depend upon one 


mental ce 
to become a universe 


thing. Is the 
velopment 
of idiots and imbeciles, 


normal ceased, 


hysteric Answer that question and you have answered 
the others. For art does not depend upon the Schoenbergs 
of the world but upon the public. What the public accepts 
will live. What the public refuses will die a natural death, 
and all the would-be geniuses or “futurists” in the world 
cannot keep it alive. Certainly, music will become more and 
more modern as we become more and more able to follow 
new dissonances and modulation That is healthy progress 
Some day we may arrive at the point the futurists predict 


when dissonance will be the rule and consonance the ex 
ception 


But that day is a long way off 


Carolyn Beebe in Chamber Music Program 


Carolyn Beebe presented an excellent chamber music pro 
K with Pierre Henrotte, violinist, and Livio Mannucci, 
cellist, at the third musicale in the series given in the Belle 
Haven Casino, Greenwich, Conn, A representative audience 
responded with much enthusiasm to the work of these 
finished artists At the final musicale in this Miss 
Beebe was heard in duos for piano and violin with Herbert 
had the assistance of Charles Vaugn, 
Mrs. Edmund Severn 


rram 


series 


Soman and also 
accompanied by 


tenor, 


1921 Syracuse Festival a Success 
The 1921 festival in Syracuse was the most 
ever given in that city, the final reports showing a balance 


of $2,000 after paying all expenses and also the $1,500 defi 


successful 


cit of last year As a result, plans already are in progress 
for the 1922 festival, which probably will take place on 
May 8&, 9 and 10 
Two Concerts on the Mall 
Frank Kaltenborn will conduct two orchestral concerts 
on the Mall, Central Park, the first on Saturday evening, 
July 9, and the second on the evening of July 23 
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NIKISCH THE HERO OF NORWAY’S 
BELA TED BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL 


Christiania Philharmonic Society Celebrates Anniversary of Beethoven's Birth Six Months Behind Time Owing to Various 
Obstacles That Could Not Be Overcome Before—Performances Prove Artistic and Financial Success— 
Sibelius and Sinding Honored—Government Support for Norwegian Composers 


Christiania, May 28, 1921.—The Christiania Philhar- 
monic Society has just celebrated the 150th anniversary o/ 

Scethoven’s birth in a manner as ambitious and enterpris- 
ing as it was successful. The actual date of the Beethoven 
jubilee was, it will be remembered, in December last, but 
the busy days just before Christmas are not very suitable 
for concerts here, and so the festival was postponed until 
the present month. Another reason for the postponement 
was the fact that Arthur Nikisch, with whose name the 
society desired to associate the festival, through force of 
circumstances could not accept any engagement in Chris 
tiania until now. 

It is of interest to note that in 1917 the great conductor 
started on a tour through Northern Europe with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, it being intended to embrace the 
three Scandinavian capitals, Christiania, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm. The concerts in Stockholm and Copenhagen 
took place as was intended, and the conductor and orches- 
tra were accorded ovations in both cities. But the Chris- 
tiania journey had to be abandoned at the last moment 
owing to the political situation which had arisen there 
through the unrestrained and ruthless submarine war that 
the Germans were waging at that time. So excited was 
the popular feeling here that the police thought it best to 
refuse the German conductor and his orchestra permission 
to come into the country. The matter gave rise to a vio- 
lent discussion in the Christiania press, but the majority 
of the inhabitants sided with the authorities, and the re- 
fusal to allow the German concerts to take place was 
maintained. 

From the artistic point of view it was of course a re- 
grettable measure, but on the other hand it is very easy to 
understand the feelings by which it was dictated. Tele 
grams were arriving daily, bringing reports of the sinking 
of Norwegian vessels and of the brutal murder of Nor- 
wegian seamen by the submarines. In Sweden and Den 
mark the situation in this respect was altogether different, 
and therefore the concert tour in these countries could be 
carried through according to program. On the occasion of 
a visit the writer paid to Nikisch at that time, the con- 
ductor personally assured him that he could very well 
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understand and sympathize with the Norwegian attitude, 
Lowever regrettable it might be. 
MAGNIFICENT PERFORMANCES. 

The great conductor was greeted all the more enthusias- 
tically on the occasion of his visit in the spring of last year, 
when he conducted the Christiania Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in a combined Brahms-Strauss-Wagner concert. But 
far higher still were the recent waves of enthusiasm, when 
after prolonged and careful rehearsals he presented us with 
a succession of Beethoven evenings so brilliant and so sub- 
lime in their artistic inspiration that they will never be 
forgotten by the people of Christiania. 

The masterly skill that distinguishes this prince among 
orchestra leaders is so well known to the reader that it 
need not be dwelt upon here. Every one of the nine sym 
phonies received an interpretation that introduced the au- 
dience to the highest pinnacles of art. we were to 
emphasize any separate achievement in this series of sym- 
phony concerts, it would have to be Nikisch’s inspired 
rendering of the Fong worl symphony. All the city’s critics 
were oes in declaring that this glorious work has 
never before been so performed in Christiania. 

The Cecilia Society’s mixed choir took part in the per- 
formance of the Ninth symphony. This is the same choir 
which has just celebrated its forty years’ jubilee and which 
has been mentioned at length in a previous article. Among 
the soloists was Mme. Ellen Gulbranson, the eminent vo- 
calist, also not unknown in the States. The soprano part 
in the symphony was taken by Mme. Maria Javor, a really 
superb Hungarian singer, who is attached to the Opéra- 
Comique in this city as first coloratura soprano, and is mar- 
ried to the stage manager at the Opera, Alexander Varney. 
The male parts were taken by Sigurd Hoff, tenor, and Jo- 
hannes Berg-Hansen, bass, two excellent Norwegian artists 
Under the baton of Arthur Nikisch, Beethoven’s choral 
symphony became a thing divine. 

This Beethoven festival has been altogether a great 
event in our musical world and every one of the concerts, 
as well as the public rehearsals, have been attended by 
crowded audiences, including many who had traveled from 
the furthest parts of the country. 


Sinpinc Honorep as GUEST. 


The closing month of the season brought with it not 
only the gigantic Bach Festival (probably the largest and 
most important music festival that has taken place in Nor- 
way), but also the visit of the great Finnish composer, 
Jean Sibelius; also there has been added an interesting 
first performance in Norway of Christian Sinding’s new 
symphony. 

The announcement some time ago that the Finnish tone- 
poet, Sibelius, had accepted an invitation of the Christiania 
Philharmonic Orchestra created quite a sensation. It was 
nothing very surprising therefore to find a “sold out” 
house at every one of his three concerts. Sibelius con- 
ducted his own compositions and_ his programs included 
such interesting works as his first symphony in E minor, 
the famous tone poems “Finlandia” and “Spirits of Ocean,” 
the music to Maeterlinck’s drama * ‘Pelleas and Melisande,” 
those wonderful miniatures “Scenes Historiques,” and of 
course his immortal “Valse Triste,” together with the al- 
most as well known “Elegy” from the “King Christian II” 
suite. Anyone witnessing the enthusiasm with which his 
works were greeted would hardly have believed that on the 
occasion of his last visit to Norway, many years ago, 
Sibelius met with considerable opposition and many ad- 
verse criticisms. But today all this has been swept away, 
= he was welcomed everywhere as the great master that 
se 38. 


SiunpinG’s New SympnHony Has RousinG RECEPTION. 


It is a curious thing that the first performance of Chris- 
tian Sinding’s third symphony should not have taken place 
in his native country. The work, which has just had its 
Norwegian premiére, has already been performed by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Arthur Nikisch, and 
has also been heard in Dresden and Leipsic, meeting with a 
most favorable reception. 

In spite of his sixty-five years, Sinding’s genius and poly- 
phonic technic is as strong as ever. In this work, full of 
sincerity and spiritual depth, combined with life and move- 
ment, the composer has given of his best. The Wagnerian 
influence is still very marked, but the Norwegian atmos- 
phere prevails throughout, although the composer's meth- 
ods are much more objective than either of his predeces- 
sors, Grieg and Svendsen. The Christiania performance 
was conducted by Prof. Georg Schnéevoigt. The close of 
the symphony was greeted by a tremendous roar of ap- 
plause from the audience, full of admiration for the work 
of a great artist. 

GOVERNMENT Support FOR NORWEGIAN COMPOSERS. 

An interesting experiment is being made by the Nor- 
wegian Government in the shape of a series of concerts, 
the expenses of which are borne by the State. The object 
of these concerts is the production of works by young 
native composers, and if necessary the cost of copying 
the orchestral scores are also paid out of the funds set 
aside for this laudable purpose. The concession was grant- 
ed some time ago by the Norwegian National Convention, 
following the appeal of a deputation consisting of Ole 
Olsen, the well known composer, and the writer of this 
article. The “Unges Konserten” (Concerts of Youth), as 
these performances are called, are now an established fact. 
Already several interesting discoveries have been made 
among the young talent. 

The committee which determines whether the works sent 
in are worthy of performance or not is composed of the 
directors of the Norwegian Composers’ Association, and, 
as is usually the case in such circumstances, has an ex- 
tremely busy time in coping with the deluge of composi- 
tions sent in by budding Griegs and Sindings. 

Rewar MjJoen. 
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Soprano of Metropolitan Opera Company 





IN 





Two Recent Orchestral Appearances 





Soloist in Mahler Symphony, Philadelphia Orchestra, May 6, 1921 


May Peterson, soprano, could not leave the 
stage till she had shared such an ovation as the 
historic walls in these latter days have rarely 


witnessed. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger, May 7, 1921. 


May Peterson performed precisely in the rever- 
ential spirit of the text and the score, without 
striving for self-exploitation. 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger, May 8, 1921. 


The solo parts were beautifully sung by -May 
Peterson, soprano. 


—Philadelphia Record, May 7, 1921. 


The clear unforced soprano tones of Miss 
Peterson’s voice rose to their lofty task with 
good effect. 

—Philadelphia Bulletin, May 7, 1921. 


Miss Peterson did well in the soprano solo part. 
Her voice is clear and of good quality. 
—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, May 
7, 1921. 


Miss May Peterson deserves a word of hearty 
praise.—Philadelphia Inquirer, May 7, 1921. 





Soloist with Cleveland Symphony, April 28, 1921 


Miss Peterson again maintained her position 
as one of the most popular soloists who comes 
this way.—The Cleveland News. 


Miss Peterson, blond, slender and most appro- 
priately costumed in a flowing gown of golden 


hue, was a charming and convincing “blessed 
damozel” to gaze upon. Vocally she was no 
less convincing, for her limpid clear-toned so- 
prano suits the Debussy music admirably. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Some of Miss Peterson’s Concert Appearances of the Season 1920-21 


Meriden, Conn. 
Chatham, Ont. 
Ashland, Wisc. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. ; 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Madison, Wisc. Modesto 
Wilmington, N. C. Monrovia 
Helena, Ark. Hollywood 
Sherman, Texas Phoenix, Ariz. 


Douglas, Ariz. 
Cleveland, O. 

New York—Town Hall 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Elyria, O. 

New York—Aeolian 
Rockford, III. 
Fulton, Mo. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Appleton, Wisc. 
Logan, Utah 


Portland, Ore. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Visalia 

Santa Monica 


Los Angeles 


Bloomington, Hl. 
Edinboro, Pa. 
Superior, Wisc. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Palestine, Texas 


Manchester, N. H. Globe, Ariz. 
Portland, Me. Port Arthur, Texas 
Worcester, Mass. Springfield, III. 


New York—Aeolian Hall 
Cleveland, O. 

Cleveland, O. 

Chicago, III. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Utica, N. Y. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
Fond Du Lac, Wisc. 
Moscow, Idaho 





Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
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WILLIAM BECK, OF THE CHICAGO OPERA, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


A NATIONAL HERO IN HIS NATIVE DENMARK 


Copenhagen, May 25, 1921.—Since Battistini’s visit last 
year, Copenhagen has heard no really fine baritones until 
the recent arrival of William Beck, of the Chicago Opera 
Association. Never has an artist been received with greater 
enthusiasm than Beck. He was met at the station by city 
officials and most of the important Danish musicians; the 
local newspapers devoted several columns to him and _ his 
art, and in short, the way was well paved for his success. 
In spite of the double prices at the Opera, the box office 
was sold out 

Beck's interpretation of Scarpia in “La Tosca” was a 
revelation to the Copenhagen opera goers, and his voice, 
full of refinement, pathos and charm, will long ring in 
their cars. It was a pity that the prima donna, Tenna 
Frederiksen, had to sing her part in Danish while Beck 
ang in Italian, but her magnificent acting and glorious 
the incongruous combina- 


made ample amends for 


yore 

tion. Beck is to sing once more in “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci.” After a farewell dinner he leaves for 
Pari It is a pity that these guest engagements are not of 


In addition to the esthetic enjoyment 
would be of great value to the local 
sing in Danish 


Kreater trequency 
atiord 


» nearly 


they 
always 


that they 


inwers, whe 








“At all 


wonder 







time 
fully 
Philadelphia Record 


appealing 








Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








A Fine WaGNER TENOR. 

One important exception is, of course, our great Wag- 
nerian tenor, Peter Cornelius. He appeared last year in 
London at the Covent Garden Opera House, where he met 
with remarkable success. Although usually singing Wagner 
in German, at Covent Garden he sang in English, and he 
was acclaimed as “the greatest living Wagnerian tenor” by 
some of the foremost critics. He was originally engaged 
last month for several further appearances at Covent Gar- 
den, but presumably, owing to the financial difficulties of 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the ensuing closing of the opera 
house, this engagement had to be canceled. I understand 
that he is now negotiating with the Metropolitan, and it 
is to be hoped that the American public will be given an 
opportunity of hearing this great Wagner specialist. 

Cornelius has just returned from a tremendously suc- 
cessful tour in South Jutland, where he was given a re- 
ception worthy of a national hero; the towns were decked 
with flags and the people received him and his accompa- 
nist en masse, On his return he attended the concert held 
under the auspices of the Wagnerian Club, of which he is 
president. In the presence of the entire royal family an 
excellent Wagner program was presented, admirably exe- 
cuted by stars from the Royal Opera. 

Tivott OPENS, 


Tivoli, the Coney Island of Denmark, opened its gates 
for the first time this season on May 16, Among the many 
attractions is a large concert hall and some very interest- 
ing programs are to be heard there. On the opening night 
the orchestra, under the leadership of Schnedler-Petersen, 
played the “Tannhauser” overture, Tschaikowsky’s “Ca- 
priccio Italien,” and a native composition, “Renaissance,” 
by Lange-Miiller. Axel Hildingsen, as soloist, gave a 
spirited interpretation of Saint-Saéns’ “Allegro Appasion- 
ato” and Massenet’s “Elégie.” On the following day, Bir- 
git Engell, well known to the American public by reason of 
her recent tour in the States, appeared at a charity concert 
and sang arias from “Butterfly” and “Bohéme.” Among 
the artists engaged for the near future are such celebrities 
as Frieda Hempel and Peter Cornelius, 

Notes, 

A great many of Denmark’s most prominent musicians 
have left for Helsingfors to take part in the great Scandi- 
navian Music Festival. Among the leading participants 
we may mention Ingeborg Steffensen, leading mezzo-so- 
prano of the Royal Opera; the pianist, Johanne Stockmar ; 
the famous conductor and composer, Carl Nielsen; the 
pianist, Victor Bendix; the cellist, Paulus Bache, and the 
conductor, Schnedler-Petersen. 

At the opera there have been no novelties. Massenet’s 
“Therese,” the new ballet, “Agnete and the Merman,” and 
the Greenland opera, “Kaddara,” all met with equal favor. 
Puccini's “Bohéme” and “Tosca” are as popular as ever, 











The P hiladelphia Festival Orchestra 


DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 
Wins Acclaim at Three Recent Festivals 
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intermission came the orchestral event 
of the evening, Richard Strauss’ tone poem, ‘Death 
and Transfiguration.’ Nothing so splendid and satis 
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fying has been heard in Norfolk for so long a time 
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that memory fails to record it. The finale, Tschai 
kovsky'’s ‘1812’ overture, was played with such fervor 
audience sat for five minutes applauding.” 
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Philadelphia Festival Orchestra, under the 
Thaddeus Rich, proved itself the 


kind 
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direction of Dr 


hest organization of the which recent festivals 
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tone, precision and 


the highest 


have produced. For 
fine performance its qualities were of 
merit.”——Richmond Times Dispatch 
“Looking back through the vista of years, I can- 
life of the club such a triumph as 
To have brought an Edward 
city high tide of artistic 
offering, to say nothing of the Nikisch, 
Thaddeus Rich, and his incomparable orchestra. If 
the audience of the first night’s concert thought that 
Dr. Rich had reached the pinnacle of his power as 
a conductor, they should have heard his reading of 


recall in the 


was achieved this year 
this 


Johnson to was the 


American 
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the ‘Scheherezade’ of Rimsky-Korsakoff. When has 
one heard in years such richness of tone color, such 
suavity and quintessence of refinement, orchestrally, 
as Rich drew from his men in this number.”— 
Richmond Evening Dispatch. 


“There the marvelous flexibility of the organiza- 
tion, the combination of delicacy and sureness of 
touch with which it handled the passages, were 
easily appreciated. And, of course, in the familiar 
Tannhauser overture, the brilliance and fine crafts- 
organization had a medium of 
fail to 


manship of the 


expression that none could understand.” 


Greensboro Daily News. 


“The orchestra's work throughout was unexcep- 
tionable, but it was only in that dance that the 
audience had a fair opportunity to appreciate it at 
its true value. Score one for this organization for 
its refusal to follow the disgusting course of some 
well-known orchestras that have the habit of lying 
down on a local conductor. The Philadelphia Festival 
Orchestra evidently came here to play; and it played.” 

-Greensboro Daily News. 
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WILLIAM BECK, 


Baritone, formerly of the Chicago Opera Association, and 
guest at the Royal Opera, Copenhagen. 


“Rosen- 
before 


Strauss’ 


and two interesting revivals, Richard 
played 


kavalier” and Gounod’s “Faust,” were 
crowded and enthusiastic houses. 
Sinus PEDERSEN, 


The Tollefsens in Middletown, N. Y. 


The Tollefsen Trio played recently in Middletown, N. Y., 
at the Spring Concert of the Apollo Club, in Webb 
Memorial Church. Of the performance the Middletown 
Daily Times-Press said: “Regarding the Tollefsen Trio 
it is not too much to say that the musicians comprising it 
are the equal of any who have been heard in Middletown, 
and Middletown has heard the best.” The trio also ap- 
peared May 10 at the closing concert of the Y. M. C. A. 
series in Bayonne, N. J., and at the Evening Globe concert 
at Ellis Island, May 15. In the latter event they were as 
sisted by Nelson Illingworth, the distinguished Australian 
baritone. 

Besides their concert activities, their final students’ re- 
citals for the season were given May 16 and June 3, the first 
by junior students and the latter by senior and professional 
students, in the auditorium of Manual Training High 
School. Large audiences assembled on both occasions and 
app!auded the work of the students with vigor. Several of 
them performed compositions which would have taxed the 
abilities of mature artists. Special mention should be made 
of the violin playing of Otto Bender and Anthony diTrinis, 
who gave respectively the seventh concerto by deBeriot and 
the last two movements of the Mendelssohn concerto. Of 
the piano students, Elizabeth Murphy, Isabel Gould and 
Kathryn Makin displayed virtuosity and skill of rare order. 
May 27 Julius Koehl, an artist pupil of Augusta Tollefsen, 
gave a piano recital in the studios, rendering selections 
from Mozart, Bach, Schumann, Rachmaninoff, Chopin and 
Liszt. In the final number, the sixth Hungarian rhapsody, 
he fairly electrified his auditors and had to add three 
encores, 

An additional event during May was the annual reception 
to the older students, when over sixty assembled to meet 
Edmund Severn and Eugenio di Pirani, composers. A pro- 
gram was given from their works. Mrs. Tollefsen played 
the “Venetian Scenes” for piano solo, accompanied on a 
second piano by the composer. Mr, Severn was repre- 
sented by his new suite for two violins and piano, which 
he and Mr. Tollefsen played, accompanied by Mrs. Tollef- 
sen. Mr. di Pirani also played some of his concert etudes 
for piano, while Charles Vaughn Holly sang Severn songs 
for tenors, accompanied by Mrs. Severn. Following the 
musical program there was a social hour, in which amusing 
games were played, which brought to a close one of the 
most delightful evenings given in the studios. 


Genia Fonariova to Tour South 


Genia Fonariova, the Russian mezzo soprano, is new to 
this country, but her friends here already are legion. Her 
voice is luscious in quality, of wide range, and the dramatic 
intensity of her work is gripping. She has been successful 
in her native country and England, and brings to America 
the real Slavonic temperament in all its exotic charm. Mme. 
Fonariova will have a busy season in 1921-22, judging from 
present bookings. She will appear this summer at Ocean 
Grove, and will open her season next fall at the Maine 
festivals in October. Future plans include several New 
York concerts and a tour of the South. 


Artists Appear for Meriden Elks 


Evelyn Scotney, coloratura soprano; Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist; Louis Fritze, flutist, and 
Rudolph Gruen, accompanist, gave a concert on June 20, 
at Meriden, Conn., under the auspices of the Meriden 
Lodge of Elks. 


“Come Ye Blessed” in Third Key 
One of the most popular of John Prindle Scott’s sacred 
songs is his setting of “Come Ye Blessed,” already issued 
in two keys, for high and medium voice. The publishers, 





G. Schirmer, Inc., have just issued a third edition for low 
voice in E flat, to meet the demand among church soloists. 
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> MARGARET ROMAINE 


Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


FLORENCE MACBETH 


Coloratura Soprano 
Chicago Opera Association 
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“ROSA PONSELLE 


Dramatic Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Company 





RICCARDO STRACCIARI BARBARA MAUREI 


Baritone 
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DISABLED EX-SERVICE MAN 
FOUNDS OPERA COMPANY 


Success of Federal Board Student's Venture 

lhe Hart Opera Company, which bears the name of its 
founder, was recently organized in Chicago by a Federal 
Board student, Clay Hart, who has for the past year been 
taking vocational training in music under the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The successful tour through the 
urger cities in the vicinity of Chicago is a tribute to the 
wisdom‘of the Government's rehabilitation program which 
vapitalizes a disabled ex-service man’s previous training 
and ability, and aims to put him on his feet as soon as 
possible 

In the case of Clay Hart, the foundation on which the 
Federal Board built was a solid one—a fine voice, a musical 


education and previous concert experience Prior to enter 
ing into the service, Hart had studied vocal music for three 
years. He showed such promise as an operatic singer that 


he was engaged by the Paulist Choir as tenor soloist, and 
with that organization made a six months’ transcontinental 
tour. On this trip he sang in all the large cities of the 
United States and Canada, including New York, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Vancouver and Victoria, The tour was conducted for the 
French War Relief Fund and netted $76,000 

At the beginning of the war, Mr. Hart enlisted in the 
6th Field Artillery, 8lst Division, and served a year 
overseas as a buck private Influenza, resulting in pneu 
monia and an operation, so seriously affected his voice that 
the doctors feared he would never be able to sing again 
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But in June, 1920, he started a course of training in dra- 
matic art “Fy po kt singing at the Bush Conservatory 
of Music in Chicago, as a trainer under the Federal Board 
for Vocational Edvention. His voice has come back with 
all its old time sweetness and power, and he has recently 
been appointed instructor on the staff of the Bush Con 
servatory He is also doing concert and oratorical work 
for which it is said he receives as much as $300 a concert. 

The success of Clay Hart’s operatic venture may be 
judged by a quotation from the Louisville Evening Post of 
May 17, 1921: “A production of ‘Il Trovatore’ was never 
staged with more artistry and dignity than the prison scene 
from this famous opera offered at the Rialto Theater this 
week with Mr. Hart and Miss Ketcham, tenor and soprano, 





CLAY HART, 


Tenor. 


figuring as soloists. Both of these singers have voices 
of flexibility and excellent quality of tone, and_ their 
handling of the ‘appealing composition is one of the most 
delightful features of a remarkable program. The staging 
of the scene is as weirdly beautiful as an Erte conception.” 

Such a speedy rehabilitation is most encouraging to the 
Government which is facing a program that will mean the 
ager we of 150,000 men and women, most of whom must 
be educated for trades for which their disability fits them, 
and which can absorb their services. It stands out like the 
snow on a mountain peak when the sun’s rays strike it. 

There are in the United States today several hundred 
ex-service men and women receiving a musical education 
from the Government plus a monthly compensation of $100 
to $170 a month. These students are giving a good account 
of themselves, and in the next two years the results will 
fully justify the broad rehabilitation problem which follows 
the line of a man’s own choice, even if it leads him into the 
field of art where the path is strewn with broken hopes, 
provided he shows sufficient ability to satisfy the adviser 
who is always a practical musician, that in the years of 
training allowed by the Government he can become self- 
supporting. 

The success of the first man to be rehabilitated in music 
should encourage other disabled war veterans, 


Bookings for Berta Reviere 


Recent bookings for Berta Reviere, soprano, include a 
joint recital with Giovanni Martino, basso of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and a concert in Schenectady, N. Y. 
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About “The Apocalypse” 
June 27, 1921. 
My pear Mrs. MAcArtHuR: 

Permit me to congratulate you personally upon 
your libretto, “The Apocalypse.” 

In my humble opinion you have put your thumb 
on the pulse of the world when you selected the sub- 
ject. rs anity will come to hear your message and 

will thank you, because the people are thinking, as 
never before, on this subject. 

| was thrilled again and again reading and follow- 
ing the singers with the aid of my copy of the words. 
The lines fairly pulsated with meaning. Your choice 
of words throughout, so carefully planned, the beauty 
of your poetic lines and the changing rhythms— 
these and so many other virtues, not the least being 
the success you have attained in writing words that 
sing. What struck me most was the great amount 
you said in so small a space, concrete expression so 
seldom seen but so vitally necessary to arrest and 
hold the reader’s attention. I have no hesitation in 
saying that, taken on the whole, there is no finer 
libretto in the English language—the subject, its tre- 
mendous import, and your brilliant handling of it. 
It should be included among the great works of lit- 
erature, 

With best wishes for the continued success of the 
work, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Grorrrey O'Hara. 
ee oe 

Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, noted teacher and com- 
poser, expressed the following opinion of the libretto 
in an article written to the MusicaL Courter, Sep- 
tember 8, 1919: 

“*The Apocalypse, dramatic oratorio in a pro- 
logue and three parts, selected and arranged by Pau- 
line Arnoux MacArthur and Henri Pierre Roché, is, 
in my opinion, the greatest and most powerful text 
which has been presented to the American public 
and to the American composer. A text that at once 
is as fascinating and inspiring as it is gigantic in 
scope and conception. It is without doubt the most 
important libretto that has been selected for a musical 
setting during the last fifty years. 

“I am fully aware of the untold possibilities that 
are contained in this wonderful work and awed and 
attracted by the striking features of the poem, so 
full of vigor, contrasts, intensity, and depth, so filled 
with sentiments truly religious. 

“All these qualities plus a longing desire to ap- 
proach the tonal setting during a cessation of activi- 
ties hostile to an unbroken creative period, have 
crystallized in a firm belief that the American art 





lovers are entitled to fond hopes as regards the birth 
of a musical masterwork.” 
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° Maestro di Canto, Royal Academy of St. Cecelia, Rome, is returning to the 

RY school for the full season of 1921-1922. 

( 

ad . . . 

Ki What Famous Musicians say of him: 

ist PUCCINI: A musician whose fame as a scholar and a teacher of the art of sing- 

oF ing is widespread in Italy and is also known in other countries through his 
Fy books on this subject, Xe 
te CASELLA: He has the most profound qualities of vocal technic, musicianship % 
IBS and general culture. Ps 
Fy GRADENIGO: To the highest gifts as a teacher he adds a broad musical culture, artistic talent of the highest class is 
> and a deep knowledge of anatomy, physiology and hygiene of the vocal apparatus. i 
s PEROS!: Mr. Silva goes to America to present to the great public of the United States the art of Italian bel canto. ie 
mr His work on this subject has brought him fame and I cannot speak too highly of this distinguished artist who is an 

7) honor to our Italy, 

fe! BOSSI: Professor Silva is undoubtedly one of the best masters of singing in Italy, 

bet CONSOLO: As a man he is charming and as an artist he is certainly one of the few representative singing teachers of 

ey Italy 

2 BUSONI: In his own country, where he enjoys a well-earned and high reputation, Mr, Silva is considered one of the 

<, prominent artists and teachers of singing 


La RESPIGHI: 


‘ velous results of his teaching. 
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A great master of singing and a profound student of his art, 
MOLINARI: He is an artist who has acquired great celebrity through his deep study of the art of singing and the mar 
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WASHINGTON HAVING ITS FILL 
OF COMMENCEMENT RECITALS 
Colleges, Schools and Studios Active—Notes of Inte-est 

Washington, D. C., June 22, 1921.—This is the “open 
season” for student recitals and college commencements. 
The Washington College of Music was the first entrant, 
giving its twenty-fifth students’ concert in the auditorium 
of ‘the Central High School, Monday, May 9, with the as- 
sistance of the college orchestra, under the direction of 
the orchestra leader and president of the college, C. E. 
Christiani. The result of this student concert reflected 
great credit on a faculty well known in Washington, Balti- 
more and New York City for its sterling worth, 

Washington does and should take a deep interest in the 
annual concert by the blind. It is always a marvel how 
these handicapped workers accomplish what they do in the 
arts. The — Polytechnic Institute for the Blind 
presented pupils in concert, Friday, June 3, at the New 
Willard Hotel, hacer as assisting artists Marian Larner, 
contralto, and Edythe Marmion Brosius, harpist. 

The “Dean Place,” long talked of as a “New White 
House,” has been bought by the Woman's National Foun- 
dation. This is the beginning of a national center for 
women’s club activities and it is to cost something like 
$1,000,000. The place is well worth the money, being an 
historical estate, part of a land grant from Lord Baltimore 
in 1664, and so situated that it overlooks the city of Wash- 
ington and is yet well within the city proper. Every club 


and club woman in the U. S. A. can become a member on ° 


payment of a small fee. We hope concert halls, acoustic- 
ally fit, will be part of the plan. Mrs. C. C. Calhoun is 
president of the Woman’s National Foundation. 

Louis A. Potter presented his pupils in vs recitals, June 
13 and 14, in the Sunday School House, Calvary Baptist 
Church. These concerts were comprehensive, taking in 
the three grades of Mr. Potter’s piano course. Ruby Pot- 
ter, the well known concert and church singer, was one of 
the assisting soloists, the others being Fred East, bass, and 
Herman Hoffman, violinist. 

Mildred Hinman, pianist, has returned to Washington. 
After graduating from the New England Conservatory of 
Music and studying under George Boyle, of the Peabody 
Conservatory, Miss Hinman taught for the past two years 
in Chatham Episcopal Institute, Virginia. 

The Von Unschuld University of Music gave a students’ 
concert in the ballroom of the New Willard Hotel, Friday 
evening, June 17, Marie Von Unschuld Lazard is the head 
of this school of music, 

Lieut. Col. Charles L. Frailey was heard in a very in- 
teresting lecture-recital on the violin in the rooms of the 
Arts Club of W ashington, Colonel Frailey played on a 
famous violin made in 1675 and another wee in 1775, ex- 
plaining how the modern violin differs from the old. 

Maurice Shrowski, violinist and director of the Lorraine 
Trio, played, during “Music Week,” on a $10,000 Stradi- 
varius at a concert given in the Fifth Baptist Church. It 
is the property of James Arcaro. The violin is known as 
one of the oldest “Strads” in Italy. The playing of Mr. 
Shrowski has been the source of much pleasure to music 
lovers during the past winter. 

Lockie Kincer presented her pupils in concert May 27. 
Miss Kincer is a young teacher of piano and an organist 
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in one of the leading churches of Washington. David 
Nemser, violinist, assisted at this concert. 

Claude Robeson, organist and teacher, assisted by Marion 
Cannon Bennion, soprano, presented his organ pupils in 
concert in the Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church, of 
which he is organist. 

LaSalle Spier, pupil of Rafael Joseffy and Richard Bur- 
meister, has his studio located at 1407 Massachusetts ave- 
nue for the coming season. 

Edna Bishop Daniel, teacher of singing, gave a reception 
last week for one of her pupils, Ruth Peter. Miss Peter is 
making her way as a light opera singer with the Roland 
Bond Washington Opera Company. 

Pupils of Helen Miller demonstrated the Perfield method 
of piano playing in a concert arranged and given last week. 

Grace Jonas, a young violinist student of the Peabody, 
Baltimore, has moved to Washington to live, and will be 
heard soon in concert, having made her debut in New York 
City some time ago. 

Bessie N. Wild's pupils were heard in concert at the 
United Brethren Sunday School, assisted by Florence King, 
Jean Cruickshanks and Elizabeth Main. 

Gurlie Luise Corey gave another of her interesting 
“monoperalogues” during the last week in May. 

B. Frank Gebest’s pupils gave their annual concert, June 
20, in the Washington College of Music. Julia Daniels, so- 
prano, and Rena Greenberg, violinist, assisted. 

Mrs. Duff Lewis, violinist and teacher of violin and 
piano, gave the first pupils’ concert, which will hereafter 
be an annual event, June 10, in the drawing rooms of her 
home. Ruth Jones, cellist, assisted. An interesting feature 
was the ensemble class and its playing of the ‘Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,” from “Tannhauser.” 

Flora McGill Keefer, who has spent the past winter in 
New York City as a pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, has 
returned to Washington and has been reéngaged as soloist 
at the First Church of Christ, Scientist. 

Estelle Murray, pupil of Anne L. Goodhue, has been ap- 
proached the past few weeks by severai New York man- 
agers of musical affairs with offers for next season. Miss 
Murray is no longer in the amateur class and not only sings 
well but also is a very clever actress. 

Daniel Breeskin, brother of Elias Breeskin, a violinist of 
recognized leadership, will assume direction of all the Cran- 
dall theaters in Washington as to music programs. Mr. 
Breeskin plans to give some interesting “pop” concerts dur- 
ing the winter. D. R. 


Ralph Leopold Vacationing 


Ralph Leopold, the young American pianist, is spending 
part of the vacation season at his summer home in Penn- 
sylvania and will spend the balance of his vacation at the 
home of his sister, Mrs. Newton T. Baker, in Cleveland. 
Mr. Leopold has enjoyed a very busy season, mostly in the 
East, but his next year’s bookings will take him far afield. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
SIGNING OF PHILHARMONIC 


MUSICIANS’ 


_ The signing of musicians’ contracts for the Philharmonic concerts next season has been 
ability of the Philharmonic Society to ascertain the attitude of the musical union in the 
rehearsals. Arrangements had been made to engage the personnel selected in the belief that 
tion would reach a decision which would make this possible before the arrival of the summer 
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POSTPONED 


delayed through the in- 
matter of salaries and 
the musicians’ organiza 
As a result of this delay, 


CONTRACTS 


musicians are uncertain about their local symphony engagements and several have accepted positions with out-of-town 
orchestras for next season on account of this uncertainty in the New York organizations. : ’ 
In the meantime the musical union is holding sessions of its postponed annual meeting, scheduled for the month of 


March, for the consideration of changes in its by-laws. 


Among the amendments submitted are proposals for modifica 


tions of existing rules governing symphony concerts and rehearsals, and these will probably be acted upon within the 


next two weeks. 





FACULTY OF ITHACA 
CONSERVATORY PROVIDES 
INTERESTING PROGRAM 


Concert a Feature of Farmers’ Field Day Program 

Ithaca, N. Y., June 27, 1921.—One of the enjoyable 
features of the Farmers’ Field Day program which last 
week attracted thousands of visitors to the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University, was the con- 
cert given in Bailey Hall on Fr‘day evening, June 24, by 
members of the faculty of the Ithaca Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, and Prof. James T. Quarles, University organist. The 
Conservatory artists were John Chipman, tenor, also of the 
vocal department; Olga Eitner, of the violin department 
and pupil of Otokar Sevcik, and Leon Sampaix, of the 
piano department. 

A capacity audience which filled Bailey Hall where the 
annual festival concerts are held, left no doubt of its enjoy- 
ment of the high standard of the recital, insisting on encores 
to which the artists were generous in responding. 

Mr. Chipman’s numbers were: “Morning,” Speaks; 
“Duna,” McGill; “Tally Ho,” Leoni; “Invictus,” Huhn; 
negro spirituals, “’Tis Me, Lord” and “Hard Trials,” both 
by Burleigh, and as a concluding number, “Homing” by 
Del Riego. Miss Eitner played chaconne by Vitali, and Mr. 
Sampaix’s numbers were: two etudes, Chopin; “The Lark,” 
Glinka-Balakireff, and polka by Rachmaninoff. Prof 
Quarles played “Lamentations,” Guilmant; toccata, Mea- 
reaux; “Angelus du Soir,” Bonnet, and “March  Pic- 
toresque,” Kroeger. 

The recital was a complimentary one and at its conclu- 
sion many expressions of appreciation were heard of the 
generosity of the artists in providing the enjoyable concert 
as one of the main features of the annual Farmers’ Field 


Day program at Cornell University. L. E. M 


Cantor Rosenblatt’s Son Honored 


Samuel Rosenblatt, aged nineteen, oldest son of Cantor 
Josef Rosenblatt, graduated from the College of the City 
of New York on June 23, being the only student who re 
ceived the honorary degree of Magna Cum Laude, and the 
highest in his class. Young Rosenblatt headed the list of 
those elected to the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity, and received 


four prizes for greatest excellence in German, Spanish, 
Latin, and oratory. He has already mastered six languages, 
and is now studying the seventh. While at college young 
Rosenblatt has distinguished himself as a writer of his 
torical and philosophical essays. Furthermore, he possesses 
a fine baritone voice which showed to excellent advantage 
in his orations and which was highly commented upon by 
the professors of oratory. 

Samuel Rosenblatt expects to enter the Law School at 
Columbia University next fall, and also to devote time to 
the cultivation of his voice for the art of speaking 


Ethelynde Smith Reéngaged at Williamsport 

Ethelynde Smith made such an excellent impression last 
season when she appeared at Dickinson Seminary, Williams 
port, Pa., that she was engaged to sing there again this 
year on April 7. A most enthusiastic audience packed the 
hall in which the recital was given, and left the singer in 
no doubt about the high esteem in which she is held in 
Williamsport. The composers represented on Miss Smith’s 
program were Handel, Haydn, Schumann, Franz, Brahms, 
Charpentier, Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, Rubinstein, 
Ward-Stephens, Fay Foster, Marion Bauer, Katherine A 
Glen, Howard D. McKinney, Karolyn Wells Bassett and 
Liza Lehmann 


Musicales at John Warren Erb Studios 

The interesting series of spring recitals given at the New 
York studios*of John Warren Erb began with a program 
rendered by the following artist pupils: Vida Mulholland, 
soprano; Zoe Park, contralto; J. Israel Titch, baritone 
J. Steel Jamison, tenor, assisted by Max Olanoff, violinist, 
and Mrs. Franz Listerman, cello. The Smetana trio for 
violin, cello and piano, with Mr. Erb at the piano, was a 
feature of the evening. Songs by Brahms, Strauss, Schu 
bert, Henschel, Mozart and Bach composed the program 
Kitty Cheatham, the well known interpreter of beautiful 
songs, gave a group of classics. 


Davis Resting After Busy Season 


Ernest Davis, the popular tenor, is taking a well de 
served rest after one of the busiest seasons of his career 


His engagements in 1921-22 include a very large number 
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April 30, 1921. 


Chappell-Harms, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


I have just had called to my attention 
Ernest Seits’s song, “THE WORLD IS 


WAITING FOR THE SUNRISE.” 


It is 
what 1 call a really good song that has YY 
a popular appeal and I am sure it will have 


a great success everywhere. 


Lo 


(Signed) Paul Althouse. 


TD 


Ya 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 


America’s famous Metropolitan Opera House Tenor, Uy 
who has just returned from a most successful concert 


tour, speaks highly of 


THE 


WORLD IS 


FOR THE SUNRISE 


A ballad as beautiful as the rising 
stun and as mellow as a moonbeam 


Words by Eugene Lockhart 


Published in three keys. 


Order from your local dealer. 


of reéngagements 
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WAITING 





Music by Ernest Sei 
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OTOKAR SEVCIK IS LIKELY TO CONTINUE 
HIS STAY IN AMERICA ANOTHER SIX MONTHS 


But Upon the Dictates of the Czecho-Slovakia Government Rests the Decision, and the Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
as Well as His Many Pupils and Admirers in This Country Await the Result with Keen Interest—Distin- 
guished Violin Pedagogue Expresses His Great Faith in America and American Talent 


Ithaca, N. Y., June 17, 1921.—-Upon the dictates of a 
European government rests the fateful decision whether 
or not Otekar Sevcik, the world renowned builder of vio- 
linists, and one of the greatest violin pedagogues of all 
time, may remain in America to complete a year’s tenure 
of service as a member of the faculty of the Conservatory 
of Music here 

Sevcik, the incomparable; Sevcik, the creator of Kubelik, 
Morini and. Zimbalist; Sevcik, the master who has inspired 
the soul of the violin into so many thousands of men and 
women of two continests that he cannot accurately esti 
mate the number of his prodigies whe have carved niches 
in the musical hall of fame, has encountered many complex 
ituations during his illustrious career of over a_ half 
century as a violin educator, but he now finds himself 
facing a problem upon the solution of which depends his 
very happiness and contentment 

The Bohemian master was a 1921 New Year's gift of 
the Czecho-Slovakia Government to the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music. That is, he was loaned to America for six 
months, following earnest solicitation on the part of his 
friend and former pupil, W. Grant Egbert, president of 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, for Sevcik is not a free 
lance pedagogue but an integral part of the Department of 
i-ducation of the Czecho-Slovak government. As such he 
is the government head of the great Conservatory of Music 
Master School at Prague. The Czecho-Slovak government 
was loath to permit Sevcik to come to America even for 
a brief period, feeling that it could ill afford to spare his 
ervices, but it finally bowed to the inseparable ties of 
friendship which bind Sevcik to Egbert 

“It was Igbert,” explains Sevcik, “who lured me to 
America—Egbert, he is so fine, and America is so like 
him \h, I have forgiven him for I have not been dis 
appointed.” And so the Czecho-Slovak government capitu 
lated to America and Sevcik in January, 1921, saw the 
wondrous skyline of America’s great metropolis for the 
first time 

“But,” admonishes the Czecho-Slovak government be- 
fore he left, “America may have you only for six months 

in July you must return to Prague.” 

Accordingly June days threaten to draw Sevcik’s leave 


of absence to an end, This time it is not America alone 
which importunes the Bohemian master to tarry. It is 
Sevcik himself. His work, he holds, has just begun. “I 
must have six months more,” he rightfully reasons. 
“America to me is a new found sweetheart whom | cannot 
depart from—now.” 

But the dictates of the Czecho-Slovakia government 
which granted Sevcik a six months’ furlough must be con- 
sidered, for Sevcik is not only a great master but a patriot 
as well. He has weighed and considered these dictates and 
has written his superiors, asking for an extension of six 
months to remain in America. No more so than Sevcik 
are his numerous pupils anxiously awaiting the decision of 
his government that means so much to the master and his 
charges who have easily learned to love him. 

Sevcik has practically been assured that his government 
will consent to his remaining a member of the Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music faculty for six months more. At pres- 
ent he is awaiting an official communication to that effect. 

“T cannot leave now,” says Sevcik in an interview with 
the Musican Courter, “because to me America is beautiful 

it is like Switzerland—and Ithaca is a paradise. It will 
soon be vacation time at Prague and since my departure 
for America, my faithful assistant, Kossian, has been in 
charge. My pupils at Prague undoubtedly miss me, but 
so would, I fear, my American proteges if I should leave 
them now. So—I must complete the year in America. 
Then, | must return to Prague, never, probably, to leave 
its beloved boundaries again.” Sounds rather autocratic, 
does it not, but what government would not elect to keep 
Sevcik and his wondrous store of knowledge, a permanent 
captive, to have and to hold? 

Sevcik was born sixty-nine years ago at Salzburg, Aus- 
tria—the birthplace of Mozart. When, in his ‘teens he 
mastered the violin, he became concertmaster of the Mo- 
zart School at Salzburg and also the director of its sym- 
phony orchestra. He spent three years in his chosen pro- 
fession there and when he was but twenty-one years of 
age gave his premier concert in Vienna. He remained in 
the Austrian capital six months and then journeyed to 
Russia where he stayed seventeen years, really laying the 
foundation of his international epochal career as a violin 
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CHARLES COOPER 


Distinguished Pianist 
will conduct in New York City a 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
in the art of Pianoforte playing for ARTIST PUPILS, TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


Fundamental Principles of TOUCH, RHYTHM and EXPRESSION taught, and exceptional 
resultg attained 


Special course in rhythm and expression open to singers 


For Appointments Address: CHARLES COOPER, Studios 200 West 55th Street 
Tel. Circle 4527 
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advantage in a programme of songs admirably chosen to brin 








Personal Address: 735-740 Caswell Block 





MARGOT HAYES Contratto 


A vivacious personality of attractive outward mien, Margot 
preciative audience at Kimball Hall, Her voice, a contralto of bright and pleasing quality and intelligently used, was heard to 
its merits to the fore. 

Miss Hayes is to be commended for singing two songs by Brahms, “Wie 
Melodien Zieht Es Mir" and “Der Schmied.” That the songs of Brahms have 
not lost their appeal through long neglect in Chicago concert halls was at- 
tested by the applause given them last night. 

She followed the German songs with three in French. Then came a group 
of four songs by Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff, i 

Wholly delightful were two old-fashioned songs, Hope Temple’s “My Lady’s 
Bower” and “The Trysting Well” by Berthold Tours. In the closing group 
songs by A. i r 
were much applauded. 

iss Hayes’ 


At Kimball 
German, French, Norwegian, Russian and English songs, a voice of pleasing 
quality, commendable as to its tone production, susceptible of diverse changes 
of mood and style and of adequate range. Four R i 
sorgsky, Rachmaninoff, Rubinstein and te Ning the last arranged by 
Kurt Schindler, were given with the proper interpretative spirit, and two 
old-fashioned songs by Hope Temple and Berthold Tours had quaintness and 
charm. They were especially well rendered. Herman Devries’ graceful song, 
“Bon Jour Suzon 
Ambroise and A. Goring Thomas, Bantock and German.—The Chicago Daily 
News, Maurice Rosenfeld, May 13, 1921. 


wee piaeget Hayes gave a song recital last evening at Kimball Hall. Miss 
ayes has a 
soprano, which she has learned to control well. She sings with understanding 
of the music and with temperament. 

There was variety in her singing and the brilliant numbers she sang with 
especial spirit. Miss Hayes showed the interpretative instinct.—The Chicago 
Evening Post, Karleton Hackett, May 13, 1921. 


Miss Margot Hayes, contralto, at Kimball Hall was heard in her last three 
groups, This was ample opportunity to judge Miss Hayes 
both of which are of unusual promise and augur wa for her vocal and 
artistic future. 

The timbre 
lends itself readily to expression of the text's message. 

liked her particularly well in Rubinstein’s “The Tear,” where she dis- 
played a charming mezza-yoce, 

Rachmaninoff’s “Lilacs,” sung in the movement as it is played by the 
composer in his piano arrangement of this exquisite fragment, could easily 
have been repeated, So could the Rubinstein song, for that matter, 

Miss Hayes’ voice leahs more to the dramatic soprano timbre and no doubt 
she will some day go over to that category of songsters.—The Chicago Ameri- 
can, Herman Devries, May 13, 1921, 


Telephone, Grand 648 





Hayes by name, was mistress last night at a recital to an ap 


ubinstein and Dargomzhsky. 


Goring Thomas, “To Welcome You” and “Wings in the Trees’ 
voice has good range.—The Chicago Journal, May 13, 1921. 


Hall Margot Hayes, contralto, disclosed in a trying recital of 


ussian songs by Mous- 


was also on the list, as were songs by Grieg, Brahms, 


ull, resonant contralto voice, almost verging on the mezzo- 


voice and talent, 


of her voice is sympathetic, lovely and warm in color, and 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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pedagogue. Thence to Prague for fourteen years and final- 
ly to the master’s school at Vienna. War—the debacle 
which mutilated Europe—brought with it a decree ban- 
ishing Sevcik from Vienna, for he was a Bohemian and 
as such not a sympathetic adjunct to the Triple Entente. 

Sevcik put Austria behind him and his government, 
Czecho-Slovakia, installed him permanently as the head 
of the great master school of the Prague Conservatory. 
Does one, therefore, wonder why Czecho-Slovakja is ad- 
verse to losing him again—Sevcik, a master to conjure with; 
Sevcik, with his fifty-one years of distinguished service? 

“The American student of the violin is as apt as the Eu- 
ropean scholar,” says Sevcik, adding, “yet I think that the 
American scholar has more advantages by far for a better 
musical education. In Europe young people are not put 
forward as in America. They are backward, as it were. 
But in America, youth must be served, youth must be 
triumphant, youth is foremost in everything. Youth with 
talent that will not be denied is predominant in America. 
Youth appears unafraid before thousands in your public 
auditoriums. That is talent and the foundation of a suc- 
cessful career. It is not so in Europe.” 

Sevcic was asked whether proficiency in the study of the 
violin balances toward the masculine or feminine pupil. 
“l must rule,” he said, “in favor of girl students. They 
are more ambitious than boys and they have more 
patience.” 

Conditions in the musical realm of Europe are turbulent 
since the war, Professor Sevcik avers, advising that Ameri- 
can students need not look further than in America to 
complete their musical education. 

Concluding the interview with extended right hand and 
the inimitable smile of the master that he is, Sevcik re- 
called his uppermost problem! 

“My government!” he said. “I am praying that it will 
permit me to remain an ‘American’ for six more months 
and | am more than highly confident that it will.” 


M. E. 


Schumann-Heink Sings at Memorial Day 
Service in Japan 


On May 30 a Memorial Day service, under the auspices 
of the local American Association, was held at Ono Ceme- 
tery, Kobe, Japan. There was a large gathering of Ameri- 
cans present and also a sprinkling of other nationalities. 
A. E. Soules, president of the American Association of 
Kobe, opened the service with a few remarks on Memorial 
Day, in the course of which he stated that Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, who had done so much during the war, had kindly 
consented to take part in the service that afternoon. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink then gave a beautiful rendering 
of “But the Lord Is Mindful of His Own,” from Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul.” This was followed by a prayer 
by Dr. H. W. Myers and an address by Dr. J. C. C. New- 
ton. A. C, Lumley, the president of the Kobe Post of the 
American Legion, made a few remarks on America’s inter- 
national outlook. Mme. Schumann-Heink then sang “Taps,” 
and a basket of flowers having been presented to her by 
Mr. Soules, the service concluded with a benediction pro- 
nounced by the Rev. C. H. Benson. Following the service 
the graves were decorated. 


Marie Tiffany to Have Busy Season 

Marie Tiffany has left the grime and heat of the city 
for the cool green of Briarcliff Manor, where she is spend- 
ing the summer at Briarcliff Lodge. Her season has been 
an arduous one, for besides her operatic activities she has 
concertized widely. Before the opening of the Metropolitan 
Opera season last November, a concert tour took Miss 
Tiffany to the Pacific Coast, and at the close of the opera 
in April she filled many engagements, notably at the Syra- 
cuse Festival, where she achieved a pronounced success. 

For the coming season her time is almost completely 
filled. On September 15 Miss Tiffany leaves for a tour of 
eight concerts through Virginia, North and Sauth Carolina 
and Georgia. During the month of October and including 
the first week in November she is booked for sixteen con- 
certs through the Middle West, including Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas and Aklahoma, 


Eddy Brown’s Plans for Next Year 


Eddy Brown, violinist, whose success since his return 
from abroad has placed him among the foremost exponents 
of the art, recently completed a full season of concerts and 
recitals, His latest appearances were at the Hays and 
Emporia, Kan., festivals, where his playing won him a host 
of new admirers. Eddy Brown’s bookings for next season 
will take him into the Middle West and as far as Colorado 
in the fall, while a Southern tour is being arranged for the 
spring, to be followed by a six weeks’ tour in Mexico, the 
West Indies and Central America. Mr. Brown is summer- 
ing at Long Branch, N. J., and will interrupt his vacation 
of work and play long enough to give a recital at the Ocean 
Grove Auditorium on July 21. 





Warford Pupil Closes With “Mary” 


Bert Gardner, baritone, from Claude Warford’s studio, 
who has been singing the leading male role in “Mary” for 
the past thirty weeks, closed his engagement in Atlantic 
City last week. 

Throughout the tour the press has been lavish in its 
praise of this young singer. The Portland Express said: 
“His robust baritone was a delight to the ear and a treat 
to the audience; his singing of ‘Deeper’ was easily the out- 
standing feature of the show.” The Boston Globe said: 
“The best voice in the company,” while a Troy paper added, 
“An excellent voice and pleasing personality.” 





Commencement at Mount St. Ursula 


The Academy of Mount St. Ursula, Bedford Park, New 
York City, held its annual commencement exercises at 


“Fordham University auditorium, Friday, June 24. The 


feature of the entertainment was “The Beautiful Queen,” 
a biblical story in four acts. Adeline Reilly portrayed the 
role of Queen Esther with grace and dramatic force, and 
sang the different passages with fine coloratura voice. She 
was highly complimented by the Right Rev. Monsignor 
Michael J. Lavelle, who presided. 
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She is “Glorious Olive Fremstad” and, to prove it, she sanf at 
Aeolian Hall to the plaudits of a large and more than enthusiastic 
audience yesterday afternoon. 

She has a tonic, breezy American personality that is refreshing. 
Above all, thanks to her temperament and sound musicianship, she 
can “do” things with her organ which lesser artists would perish 
in attempting. 

As she is a polylinguist, Mme. Fremstad sang in the native 
speech of each composer—lItalian, French, English, Bohemian, Rus- 
sian, Norwegian and Swedish—and with what clarity in enunciation 
and pronunciation, and with what incomparable nuances in phrasing! 

She is only in the youth of her maturity, in the very heart of 
her artistic maturity. She is a beautiful womaf, and she bids fair to 
follow the example of her great predecessor, Lilli Lehmann. That 
is why we call her “Glorious Olive Fremstad.” She is—seemingly 
the last of those singers who possess the “grand manner” in all its 
purity—James G. Huneker, N. Y. World, January 20, 1920. 


Mme. Olive Fremstad, for years one of the most notable figure 
in the Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared yesterday in a song 
recital in Aeolian Hall. She was demonstratively greeted when she 
first appeared, and all through the recital it was made plain that she 
held the interest and attention of the audience by the charm and 
power of her singing and the fascinating personality behind it 

Mme. Fremstad’s voice has power, dramatic expressiveness and 
varieties of color, and her dramatic gifts are such as to impart great 
significance to many moods of music expressed in song 

Richard Aldrich, N. Y. Times, January 20, 1920 


Great memories cluster about the name of Olive Fremstad. She 
is the last of the Metropolitan sopranos trained in the “grand 
manner.” She has no real successor. She possesses both a tempera 
ment and an intellect—N. Y. Tribune, January 20, 1920 
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Ravinia’s Summer Opera Season 


Enjoys a Brilliant Opening 


“The Barber of Seville” Starts the Ball a-Rolling and the Most Successful Season in the Park's History Seems Certain— 
Stracciari, Charles Hackett, Rothier, Trevisan and Florence Macbeth Head Cast—“La Navarraise’ Given 
Fine Performance with an Ovation for Alice Gentle—Fitziu and Stracciari Star in “Thais”—Sundelius 
the “Hit” of “Pagliacci’—Peralta Makes Fine Debut in “Trovatore’—Chamlee and Macbeth 
in “Lucia”—Louis Eckstein Loudly Praised for His Exceptional Management 


Ravinia, IIL, July 1, 1921.—There is only one Ravinia in 
the musical world, and that has been made what it is today 
econd to no other opera company by its president, 
Louis Eckstein. Before reviewing the first performance 
of the season, which took place on Saturday evening, June 
loes not seem amiss to show why Ravinia has, in the 


) 


29, it d 

last few years, risen to that exalted position among oper 
atic companies of the world, Louis Eckstein knows his 
business This, in itself, is a great asset to the Ravinia 


Company, but its president has also known how to sur 
round himself with men competent in their various 
departments A season at Ravinia always runs smoothly, 
Difficulties are encountered by President Eckstein before 
the opening of an opera season, and this year the many 
obstacles placed in his way were hard; yet, with deter- 
mination, he surmounted them, and from now on the com- 
pany will have easy sailing. A season at Ravinia is mapped 
out months in advance; not only does Mr, Eckstein think 
about the artists he wants to engage, but also about the 
repertory that he wants to present. Thus, he must choose 
artists who know the operas that he will give, or who are 
willing to learn them long before the opening of the sea 
son All the artists engaged are busy all through the 
season, and they always sing the number of performances 
for which they have been engaged and are not paid for 
idleness. Mr. Eckstein has for his first lieutenant Manager 
Lowrie, and between them they form the active business 
and artistic force of the company. Think of it! One man 
and an assistant presenting opera on the scale of which 
there is no better, and then you will understand how it is 
that on the opening night and on the succeeding evening 
there were cight thousand persons in and around the 
pavilion. Why is Ravinia a success? Because of its 
idmirable management, wonderful geographic position, 
sublime surroundings, and also for the courtesy of every- 
one connected with the management. The daily papers are 
open to Mr. Eckstein, Each critic of the press is friendly 
to the management and helps to boost Ravinia, as its success 
is well deserved, and this humble writer joins his voice 
with the cohorts of admirers of Louis Ecksten in con 
gratulating him publicly for what he has done for Ravinia, 
for Chicago and for operatic and symphonic music in 
America. Should a manager ever be needed for the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, all eyes will be turned toward 
Louis Eckstein, the only successful business man and 
publisher who has been able to connect successfully art 
and business. No higher praise or tribute can be paid a 
man than to say that Mr, Eckstein is the Gatti-Casazza of 
Ravinia 


“Tue Barner,” June 25 


The 1921 opera season at Ravinia was opened with a 
rollicking, effervescent performance of Rossini’s “The 
Barber.” The cast was one that would make envious all 
the casinos and kursaals of Europe. Riccardo Stracciari 
sang the title role, Charles Hackett was the Almaviva, Leon 
Rothier, Basilio; Trevisan, Bartholo, and Florence Macbeth, 
Rosina. In glorious voice, Stracciari scored a distinct hit, 
and made more than one regret his absence from the regu- 


lar rostrum of the Chicago Opera Association, which 
possessed in him one of the biggest attractions. He was 
feted to the echo, and justly so. Charles Hackett, also in 
splendid fettle, finds the music of Rossini one of the best 
vehicles for his prowess. Rothier has lost some weight 
since his former appearance here, likewise some of his 
voice which sounded lighter, This, however, might have 
been due to a slight indisposition. He made up a very 
funny Basilio, and his antics as well as those of that 
inimitable Trevisan gave sway to much hilarity on the part 
of the huge audience. Florence Macbeth appeared in the 
role of Rosina, in which she has scored so often in these 
surroundings, so that in stating that she was feted to the 
echo by her innumerable admirers will suffice to show in 
what esteen she is held at Ravinia. Papi was at the helm, 


“La NAvarraise” AND “TuHats,” JUNE 26, 


One of last season’s sensations, “La Navarraise,” brought 
forth once more Alice Gentle’s wonderful delineation of 
the title role. Operas at Ravinia, being given in summer, 
are curtailed; likewise the reviews which will appear in 
these columns, and due only to that fact few words are 
given the artists when often columns could be written 
praising their work. On this instance much more will be 
written concerning the singing and acting of Alice Gentle 
than would have been the case had she not given a real 
thrill to a very nearly blase operagoer, Listening to opera 
year after year, night after night, deprives one of much 
enthusiasm. Little surprises please less, and much is to be 
criticized when most of the listeners are happily enjoying 
good performances. Thus, when a reviewer gets a thrill 
from an artist, he is doubly thankful, as it rejuvenates him 
besides_ giving him a sensation almost forgotten. That 
sensation Miss Gentle gave the writer, who thanks her for 
it, and that thrill was due to her poignant singing and 
acting of the part of Anita. Geraldine Farrar made the 
trip especially from New York to Ravinia to listen to “La 
Navarraise” and incidentally to hear Miss Gentle in a part 
in which the favorite Broadway singer will be heard this 
coming season at the Metropolitan. Comparisons are odious, 
but no better wishes can be given Geraldine than that she 
will be as great an Anita as Gentle, and then she will 
surely electrify the habitues of the Thirty-ninth street 
opera Rew: in New York, as Miss Gentle fascinated those 
who saw and listened to her at Ravinia. Ten recalls at 
the end of the opera, huge floral tributes, thunderous ap- 
plause and shouts of bravos made for an instant of Ravinia 
the most unique theater in these most aristocratic sur- 
roundings. It was from beginning to end an Alice Gentle 
evening. The cast was similar to that of last year, in- 
cluding Morgan Kingston, Leon Rothier, Louis D'Angelo 
and Paulo Ananian. Louis Hasselmans, who is to make his 
debut at the Metropolitan in December, probably directing 
the same opera, made his first bow to a Ravinia audience 
on this occasion. Well remembered for his previous con- 
nection with the Chicago Opera Association, he was, upon 
his return, cordially received. He also conducted the 
various scenes from Massenet’s “Thais,” which were pre- 
sented after the intermission with Anna Fitziu in the 
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title role, and with Riccardo Stracciari as the Monk, 
Athaniel. 
“Paciiacct,” JUNE 28. 

Another big hit attended the first performance this sea- 
son at Ravinia of “Pagliacci,” and that hit was not made 
by either the Canio or the Tonio, but by the Nedda, Marie 
Sundelius. If Miss Sundelius should be as successful in 
the other roles in which she is cast as she was with the one 
chosen for her debut, she is sure to be counted as a star 
in the company and to endear herself to this community, 
in which she has been heard previously solely on the con- 
cert or oratorio platform. Morgan Kingston, Millo Picco, 
Graham Marr and Paltrinieri made up the balance of the 
cast. 

“TROVATORE,” JUNE 29, 

Frances | ’eralta made her first bow to a Ravinia audience 
as Leonora in “Trovatore.” Miss Peralta is not a new- 
comer here, having been at one time a very valuable mem- 
ber of the Chicago Opera Association. Judging from the 
big strides made in her art since those days, she has used 
the interval most profitably, studying probably as to voice 
and acting. Anyway, it would seem so from her achieve- 
ments. Alice Gentle was the Azucena, a role in which she 
made such a big hit that Edward Moore, critic of the 
Chicago Tribune, wrote Thursday, June 30, that “she was 
by far the best Azucena these ears have ever heard.” This 
beautiful tribute is used here to show that other critics 
share the opinion of this scribe as to Miss Gentle’s merits, 
and if more proof is ever necessary, we will quote all the 
other critics in this city, as, with no exception, they voice 
eloquently highest praise regarding the art of this fast 
growing artist. 

Morgan Kingston was a fine Manrico, and Millo Picco, 
as ever, a correct Count Di Luna. The chorus did excep- 
tionally well, likewise the orchestra. 


“Lucia,” June 30. 

Mario Chamlee, a young American tenor who has made 
good in the East, so we are informed here, made his first 
Ravinia appearance as Sir Edgar to the Lucia of Miss 
Macbeth. Picco was Sir Henry and Ananian was Raymond. 
Due to other duties this reporter was not on hand, but from 
all reports the performance was pronounced highly meri- 
torious. At the first repetition of this opera a complete 
review will appear in these columns. The same applies also 
to the performance of “Faust,” given on Friday night, sung 
by Marie Sundelius, Margery Maxwell, Charles Hackett, 
Leon Rothier and Graham Marr. The performance of 
“Rigoletto” on Saturday night and that of “Aida” pre 
sented on Sunday night will be reviewed in the next issue. 

Rene Devries. 


How Garibaldi Celli-Arrighi Prepares Singers 


Garibaldi Celli-Arrighi, who specializes in the “Natural 
Italian Way of Singing,” has proven upon several occasions 
the thoroughness of his training, especially as far as oper- 
atic readiness is concerned. Some years ago, Elizabeth 
Celli surprised Cleveland considerably when, having been 
telegraphed to come immediately from New York for a 
performance of “Aida,” she informed the management 
upon her arrival that it was immaterial whether she had a 
rehearsal or not, as she had sung the title role so many 
times. The Cleveland Plain Dealer carried an account of 
her preparedness, saying in part: “ ‘It makes no difference 
at all,’ she insisted, ‘I have sung “Aida” before so often 
that | am sure we can get along whether we rehearse or 
not. The new arrival was equally complacent about the 
language in which she should sing. ‘Either English or 
Italian will suit me,’ she declared. ‘The last time I sang 
the role was in Rome in Italian, and you may suit your- 
selves.’ Accustomed to experiences of opposite nature, the 
Hippodrome staff is unanimous in declaring that Miss Celli 
can have her way about anything in the theater during 
her stay.” 





Synagogue Position for Minnie Carey Stine 


At Temple Beth-Miriam, Long Branch, N. J., Minnie 
Carey Stine, the possessor of a rich contralto voice and an 
artist ‘who is rapidly climbing the ladder of success, has 
been engaged as soloist by William J. Falk, director. There 
will also be a quartet in which she will be the contralto, 
with Daisy Cornell, soprano; G. Alwyn, tenor, and Albert 
Wiederhold, bass. ° 


Anna Case at Great River, L. I. 


Anna Case, soprano, is one of the few American artists 
who is spending the summer in this country, having taken 
a house at Great River, I., where she is preparing her 
program for her annual recital at Ocean Grove, N. J., Sat- 
urday evening, July 30. 
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Walter Knupfer Celebrates 
Columbia University Concerts Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
as Pedagogue 


To Walter Knupfer, the renowned 


























Tentu Concert, JUNE 27. piano pedagogue of Chicago, the close 

At the tenth concert given by the Goldman Concert Band, of this season means the end of a quar- 
Edwin Franko Goldman conductor, on the Green at Colum- ter of a century of brilliant activity as 
bia University, Monday evening, June 27, another large a teacher in Chicago. On his twenty- 


audience presented itselt long be fore the opening hour. In fifth anniversary Mr. Knupfer may 
fact, the attendance was so large that many failed to find proudly look back upon his achievements 
seating accommodation. as a musical educator which culminated 

The increasing popularity of these concerts offers a prob- four years ago in the organization of 
lem as to the means of accommodating the many music the Knupfer Studios in the Fine Arts 
lovers in the metropolis who look forward to attending this Building, a school now firmly estab- 
series of delightful outdoor concerts during the summer. lished and distinguished by refinement 

The program arranged by Mr. Goldman for Monday of atmosphere, thoroughness and_ sin- 
evening cement the “Processional March” from “The  cerity, and supported by a corps of fine 


Queen of Sheba,” Goldmark ; overture “Ruy Blas,”Mendels- teachers, including his gifted wife, 
sohn; “Valse Triste,” Sibelius; a suite of three character- Anita Alvarez. . ’ 
istic dances by Gustav Saenger (conducted by the com- Mr. Knupfer received his musical edu- 


poser); “The Sun” from “Iris,” Mascagni; trio for cor- Cation in Leipsic under Martin Krause 
nets, “The Three Solitaires,” Herbert (beautifully played during the most brilliant and interesting 
by Messrs. Williams, Maurer and Hager) ; excerpts from teaching period of this great master. Mr. 
“Il Trovatore,” Verdi, and “Old Folks at Home in Foreign Krause was at that time the president 


Lands,” by Charles J. Roberts. of the famous Liszt Society, founded by 

Request encores were two of Mr. Goldman's popular him for the purpose of bringing before 
numbers—“Columbia” march, and “Star of the Evening’ the public Liszt’s compositions, especially 
waltz. his orchestral works, under the leader- 


ship of the greatest conductors of those 
a ‘ : ; days, including Richard Strz *elix 
The storm played havoc with the concert at Columbia Weingartner y eons Nikioh oth ‘ftied 
University on Wednesday evening, June 29. Owing to the = Wagner assisted by the tr MeN 
threatening weather it was decided to give this concert in [ jgyt’s pupils, such as Arthur Friedheim 
the auditorium of Horace Mann School, but finding the Moritz Rosenthal, Alexander Siloti, Al. 
seating capacity inadequate, the management decided to hold fred Reisenauer ” Sophie Maater el 
the concert on the Green of the University anyway, so aS gily Sapellnikoff, D’Albert, Busoni, ete 
not to disappoint the audience. However, only four of the In the close personal association with 
eight numbers on the program could be performed when the artists Mr Knupfer found inspira- 
the downpour interfered and brought the concert to an tion for his work. Their example pe 
abrupt end. to develop in him the broad musician- 
ship, bigness of style, and finesse that is 

Maude Littlefield Presents Dunning Students __ reflected in his artist students. 


Maude Ellen Littlefield, normal teacher of the Dunning Mr. Knupfer has brought out a large 
System of Improved Music Study, presented a number of number of musicians who have achieved 
her pupils in recital at the Tulsa Dunning School of Music importance in the musical world _as 
recently. Those appearing were Helen Onan, Eleanor Wil- pianists or teachers, notably Isaac Van 
son, Margaret Freidman, Vernon Smith, Loreen Forster, Grove, Rhea Silberta, Magdalen Mass- 
Mary Alice Day, Dorthy Price, Narcisse Curtis, Jack "a" Agnes Blafka, John Wiederhirn, 
Reilly, Evelyn Forster, Lucille Stotts, Clair Beaty Diliard, Anna Daze, Dorothy Eichenlaub, Edwyl 
Sarah Pritchard, Ruth Rice, Marjorie Steffens, Dorothy Redding, Verness Fraser, Marchia 
Burns, Paul McKalip, Hazel Hawkins, Dorothy Foege, Kelley-Stewart, Beulah Taylor-Porter, 
Lorene Price, Margaret Black, Regina Steffens, Margaret and many others. 


Jaker, and Eva Edgett. 
‘ rrr Sascha Sédieed Sails 
Pupils of Perfield Teacher Heard PY “os 
; ‘ ' ; Sascha Jacobsen and his bride sailed 
Alice Reynolds, a Perfield exponent, with a following in for Europe last Monday on the Beren- 
Boulder, Col., presented her pupils in three recitals last garia. He will play in England, France 
month, on June 4, 14 and 15. and Switzerland. 


ELeventH Concert, JUNE 29. 





WALTER KNUPFER. 
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STRANDED ARTISTS GIVEN 
BENEFIT IN BOSTON 


Collapse of Fleck Brothers’ Opera Company Leaves Artists 
Without Funds; Impresarios Apprehended in Buffalo 
Prize Scholarships Awarded at Longy School 
Boston, Mass., July 3, 1921 A benefit concert and dance 
vas given at the Copley Plaza Hotel Wednesday evening, 
june 29, for some sixteen members of the Fleck Brothers 
Opera Company which collapsed here about a month ago. 


hese artists were brought to the Globe Theater in this 
city for a season of “grand opera,” but after a precarious 
tay of two weeks and two days, the ill-fated artists 
learned that their impresarios, Harry and Donald Fleck, 
had vanished, leaving no ready cash and no forwarding 


addres The lot of the stranded artists was rendered 
unusually cruel, since none of them had received any re 


muneration for their services while the season lasted 


About half the company were helped to return home by 
friends and relative Sixteen of the principals, however, 
ere less fortunate, and when their plight was brought to 


the attention of Marchesi Ruffante, the Italian consul in 


Boston, he suggested the benefit performance which was 
given Wednesday The success of this venture was 

iderably hampered by inconsiderate showers, and the 
artists were doubtle reminded that it never rained but it 
poured At any rate, the net financial results are proble 
matical 

Artists and audience, nevertheless, cheered the announce 
ment that the Fleck brothers had been apprehended in 
Buffalo on the charge of passing a check which had no 
reason for being, and the w. k. hope that springs eternal 
vas voiced that the story might have a happy ending 
Among the artists present were G. Leotti, conductor 











SINGERS! 





ILI. you allow the opinion of a critic 
like Mr. OSCAR SAENGER to in 
fluence your selection of new numbers for 
your concert programs this fall? 
The Opinion 
“Thank you very much for sending me the 
five Max Bruch songs. They are beautiful, 
and it will give me particular pleasure to 
have them sung by my artists. 
“IT knew Mr. Bruch for many years, and had 
the greatest admiration for him as a man 
and as a composer, and I am glad that you 
have brought before the public these last 
songs of his.” 
(Signed) OSCAR SAENGER. 
The Songs 


When My Dear One Comes........... 00 
Through the Haze of the Cloudy Night... .75 
‘Neath My Window Ledge............ 60 
ES Pete rire Ae 60 
A Maiden Fair and Sparkling Wine.... 60 


BY 
MAX BRUCH 


Pubiished by 


CARL FISCHER 


COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Maud A. Erickson, soprano; Catherine Foster, soprano, 
and Amore Giovannetto, tenor, 

Prize Scuocarsuirs Awarpep At Loncy SCHOOL. 

seginning Monday, May 9, and ending June 9, a fourteen 
hour trial course was offered at the Longy School to chil- 
dren from seven to twelve years of age who were regarded 
as being gifted musically. The course was given under the 
personal direction of Renée Longy Miquelle in the 
form of class lessons alternating between solfeggio and 
rhythmic gymnastics, and the object of the course was to 
choose three pupils who passed the final test and reward 
them with scholarships. 

This trial month of lessons served as a test of the chil 
dren’s true abilities and real desire to work. The test was 
given on Wednesday, June 9, and the children were judged 
by Georges Miquelle, well known Boston cellist; Albert 
Sherman, teacher of solfeggio and piano, members of the 
Longy School faculty, and Stuart Mason, composer and 
teacher of note, also a member of the Longy School faculty, 
and Malcolm Lang, organist 

The winners of the free scholarships (entitling the pupils 
to free tuition for three years) chosen from a class of 
twenty were as follows: Ist, Austin Ivory (age seven 
years), of Roslindale; 2d, Doris Morrison (age fifteen 
vears), of Waltham; 3d, Kenneth B. McNeil (age ten 
years), of Malden Pupils who passed with the next 
highest honors are offered tuition at the school for the next 
three years at half price. These children are Evelyn Berge, 
Minnie Pollard and Mary Moog. } Pe oe 


Dorothy Penn Comes “Smilin’ Through” 
y 


Among the visitors to New York who arrived on the 
SS. Olympic last week was Dorothy Penn, making her first 
trip to the States on a visit to her father, Arthur A. Penn, 
the well known author-composer whose songs are on nearly 
every concert program in America these days. The young 
lady had not seen her father for many years, as she has been 
studying at the London Conservatory and is making her 
home in England, In private life she is Mrs. Denis Wright, 
for she was married only last fall, so that Mr. Penn had the 
delight of meeting not only a daughter but a bride to boot. 
Mr. Wright is one of the partners in the London music 
publishing house of Escott & Co., Ltd., and is himself an 
accomplished composer of works for orchestra as well as 
a number of high class songs. 

Dorothy Penn possesses a mezzo voice of remarkable 
range, and her interpretative ability is strikingly marked 
for so youthful a singer. As usual, the Olympic concert 
on the voyage over was attended by all the passengers, in 
cluding Adimiral Sims, and it was an elegant tribute to Mr. 
Penn's talented daughter that she practically carried the 
program on her shoulders unaided, singing no less than 
sixteen songs on this occasion, all of which she accom 
panied herself. Her program ranged from the famous 
“Samson and Delilah” aria to some humorous “drawing 
room novelties,” written and composed by herself. Of 
course, there were some of her father’s song successes, too, 
including the beautiful “Smilin’ Through.” Mr. Penn's 
latest song, by the way, “Little White Cot in the Lane,” is 
dedicated to “Dainty-Daughter Dorothy.” Thus it will be 
seen that the daughter is following in her father’s foot 
steps. Mr. Penn declare she will outstrip him one day, for 
in whatever she undertakes in the musical field, she cer 
tainly comes triumphantly “smilin’ through.” Mrs. Wright 
expects to return to London in September 


Dicky, New Cleveland Orchestra Manager 


\deila Prentiss Hughes, secretary and treasurer of the 
Musical Arts Association of Cleveland, has announced the 
creation of the post of business manager for the Cleveland 
Orchestra by the executive committee of the association. 

Lincoln G, Dickey, for the last two years secretary 
manager of the Cleveland Advertising Club, has been en 
gaged to fill the position. Mrs. Hughes continues as general 
manager of the orchestra. 

Mildred L. Ferguson, who for four years has been Mrs. 
Hughes’ assistant in all her concert, orchestra and operatic 
work, will continue to handle the financial work of the 
office, becoming assistant treasurer of the Musical Arts 
Association. 

Development of the orchestra has been so rapid and the 
number and variety of its concerts so great, the executive 
committee of the association and Mrs. Hughes have for 
more than a year been looking for the right executive to 
take up certain phases of its management in order that 
support of the orchestra by the people of Cleveland should 
be as democratic as are its musical activities. 


First Italian Music Congress 

rhe first Italian Music Congress ever held has been 
organized by three Italian music journals—the Revista 
Musicale, Italiana, Santa Cecilia, and Il Pianoforte—and 
will take place in Turin, October 11 to 16 next. Its purpose 
is to “discuss the most vital and pressing problems of 
musical arts, culture and industries, and to determine the 
most practical methods for the increase and development 
of musical activities in Italy.” The congress, which will be 
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A “No Voice” Class 
15 West 67th Street, New York, June 30, 1921. 
Editor, MusicaAL COouRIER: 

Dear Sir—Readers of your publication have re- 
peatedly written to Mme. Davies questioning her as- 
sertion that “everybody can sing,” and expressing 
doubt with regard to her ability to prove this state- 
ment, 

Lack of time prevented replying to these letters 
sooner, but Mme. Davies finds that for the next 
three months she can spare one hour a week, and 
offers to establish a class for as many of your read- 
ers as care to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
learn to sing. Those who have never studied singing 
and have no voices, regardless of their age, will be 
eligible in this NO VOICE CLASS. 

For further particulars and information please 
write .o the 

(Signed) MANAGER or CLARA NoveLLo DaAviEs. 











under the honorary presidency of his Excellency Benedetto 
Croce, Minister of Public Instruction, and with Count 
Teofilo Rossi, Senator, as presiding officer, will be ad- 
dressed on various subjects by some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the Italian musical world. The sessions 
of the congress will take place at the Liceo Musicale 
“Giuseppe Verdi.” 


Prokofieff’s New Ballet Pleases London 


Serge Prokofieff, according to the English papers, dupli- 
cated the success his ballet, “Chout,” ‘made in Paris at the 
Gaite-Lyrique when it was produced at the Princess Theater, 
London, with himself conducting. Stravinsky looked on, 
making a fine demonstration of approval at the art of his 
countryman. According to the Star, Mr. Prokofieff is 
hailed as a “new personality in art”; the Chronicle found 
his music “grotesque, ironic, full of rhythmic and dynamic 
excitement”; the Pall Mall and Globe notes that “Prokofieff 
has his own palette, and his tone colors are his own”; the 
Daily Mail comments on the music as bei ing “racy, humor- 
ous, biting, bursting with high spirits’; the Daily Mirror 
finds “Chout” a “feast alike for ear and eye, while the 
Evening Standard voices its praise in original wise: “You 
leave with the exhilarated sense of a debauch in the nursery 
and the idea that you may have assisted at the revelation of 
a musical genius. 


rf 


Rubinstein Club to Have Fine 1921-22 Season 


Although the 1920-21 season was a most successful one 
for the Rubinstein Club of New York, of which, as is well 
known, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman is the president and 
Mr. Chapman is the able conductor of the choral, from 
pe sent indications the 1921-22 season will be the best in 
the history of the organization. It will be remembered that 
this year the Rubinstein Club was the only club at which 
several famous artists gave their only New York recital 
for a club. Mr. and Mrs. Chapman are summering, as 
usual, at Shelbourne, N. H. 


Milton Diamond Returning 
The Musicat Courter is in receipt of a cable from Lon- 
don stating that Milton Diamond, president of the Interna- 
tional Concert Direction, Inc., was scheduled to return on 
the S. S. Olympic on July 6. 


London Enthuses Over Wadler 
Paris, June 28, 1921—Mayo Wadler meets with un- 
precedented success. Three concerts last week. End of 
Paris musical season. Audience enthusiastic over American 
novelties. Glowing press criticisms. 
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Mme. Matzenauer’s Unusual Romance 


“Through Darkness to Light” would be an appropriate 
title for a fascinating short story that might be written 
around the unusual romance which culminated in the 
recent marriage in Europe of Margaret Matzenauer, the 
prima donna contralto. The mere fact that the great 
singer had been married to Floyd Glotzbach was formally 
announced a few days ago, but the thrilling details con- 





MARGARET MATZENAUER, 


was married recently in Europe to 


Floyd Glotzbach. 


Contralto, who 


cerning the circumstances that led up to the wedding have 
only just now been revealed in letters from Mme. Matze- 
nauer to Arthur Judson, her concert manager. 

It is curious that the woman who has been justly de- 
scribed as past-mistress in the art of interpreting the 
full gamut of all the human emotions should, in the brief 
span of a few weeks, pass through a series of experiences 
ranging from the poignant grief of the death-bed to the 
happine ss of a wedding day. Her letters still bear the 
imprint of the continuous terrific strain under which she 
has lived for more than a month; they are a strange and 
touching mixture of tears and smiles, full, withal, of the 
ineffable charm that is Matzenauer’s. 

A race with death across water and land, which was lost 
by but a few minutes by the singer after many difficulties 


to secure ocean passage, transport by rail, and passports 
had been successfully overcome; the terrible shock of 
finding, upon arriving home, that her mother had just 


the complete break-down of her father, and, 
the comfort and assistance given her by 
an old friend whom she coincidentally met on the boat, 
were some of the incidents which make this true tale 
stranger than any fiction in opera or song with which the 
golden-voiced Matzenauer has gripped the hearts of her 
hearers. 

The singer, after one of the most successful winter 
seasons with the Metropolitan and in concert of her entire 
career, was ready to start out on her annual May Festival 
tour, when a cable arrived bearing the sad news that her 
mother was seriously ill and was not expected to live. 

Of course, all plans for the tour were abandoned at 
once and efforts were made immediately to obtain passage 
to Europe. With the vacation season close at hand, it was 
impossible to find accommodation, and it was not until 
after a generous admirer of the artist had learned of her 
plight and given up his cabin that she was able to proceed. 
Meanwhile, passports were secured posthaste for Mme. 
Matzenauer by sympathetic friends in Washington. 

Aboard ship the singer met Floyd Glotzbach, a young 
American business man, whom she had known on the 
Pacific Coast. She told him of her sad mission and he 
volunteered to give her all the assistance he possibly could. 
He was better than his word, for, casting business exig- 
ency to the winds, he accompanied Mme. Matzenauer 
across half of Europe and, according to the singer’s own 
story, it was due to his unflagging efforts that she reached 
home as soon as she did. 

However, despite all endeavors to hasten the journey, 
Mme. Matzenauer lost the grim race. Death won. As 
she entered the old home, her father told her “Your 
mother closed her eyes forever a few minutes ago.” 

The singer suffered a break-down and, again, it was 
the constant companionship, sympathy, and comfort of her 
friend which saved her from despondency. He it was 
who reminded her that she could not give way to her sor- 
row; who told her that she had her art to serve, and that 
there were thousands in the United States who wer look- 
ing forward eagerly to her return in the full possession 
of her magnificent vocal and dramatic powers. 

Small wonder, then, that this friendship developed into 
an attachment of the tenderest nature. In one of her 
letters Mme. Matzenauer writes: 

“He (Mr. Glotzbach) has been such a wonderful help 
and comfort to me in every way in those terrible days 
after I had lost my poor darling mother that we found 
each other for life. I believe without him I would never 
have lived through the frightful shock I received upon 
arriving only a few minutes too late to see my mother 
before she had passed into the beyond.” 

With her mother’s death the artist’s trials were not yet 
at an end. Her father fell seriously ill. In her latest 
letters she relates that she is nursing him and says that 
as soon as he will be out of danger she and her husband 
will go to a North Sea resort for a much-needed rest. 

On September 7 Mr. and Mrs. Glotzbach will sail from 
Cherbourg on the “Imperator” and will probably land in 
New York on September 17. They will proceed at once 
to Mme. Matzenauer’s new country home in Rye. After 


passed away; 
through it all, 
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a short rest, the singer will begin her fall concert tour, 
the dates for which already have been almost fully booked 
by Arthur Judson, her manager. On November 6 Mme. 
Matzenauer will resume her duties with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


Ted Shawn’s Varied Programs 


In an age when, artistically speaking, it would certainly 
seem that there is little that is really very new, Ted Shawn, 
whose picture appears this week on the front cover of the 
Musica. Courter, has succeeded in approaching an old art 
with a new vision, Time was when the dancer, especially 
the man dancer, was regarded as greatly inferior to any 
other sort of artist, but it is due in no little measure to the 
brilliant work of Ted Shawn that dancing in this country 
has regained its former place high up among the inter- 
pretative arts by which man more perfectly comprehends 
and expresses beauty. 

He is therefore a unique figure in the development of 
American artistic life, and, although still under thirty, he 
has found time to contribute to its further development 
not only through his own dancing but also through the work 
of teaching and directing ‘ ‘Denishawn,” the internationally 
famous school of the dance which he and Ruth St. Denis 
founded in 1915 in Los Angeles. Nor has Ted Shawn been 
devoting himself entirely to his own work and that of the 
school. In addition to his war service in the army, which 
he entered as a private and emerged as a lieutenant of 
infantry, he has originated and drilled dance dramas and 
ballets now on tour, among them “Julnar of the Sea,” 
which to date has had more than 1,200 performances, 

For the coming year most interest centers about the tour 
which the youn artist will himself make, presenting the 
barbaric and romantic dances, many of them of intrinsically 
American inspiration, which he interprets so well. He is 
assisted by two girl dancers, a concert pianist, and he car 
ries with him his own scenery and other essential properties, 
so that his program is consistently artistic and presented 


without awkward waits or delays. One of the typical 
Shawn offerings, which shows his originality, fearless 
searching for true beauty and vision of what the dance 


include, is his presentation of an entire church serv 


may 
ice. The familiar Protestant Church ritual is interpreted 
entirely in rhythmic movement, recalling that dancing has 


always played an important part in primitive religions and 
that it entered into the rites of the early Hebrew and 
Christian churches. Mr. Shawn dances the entire service 
reverently and without omissions. Another section of the 
program is caller “Music Visualizations’—a term invented 
by Ruth St. Denis. Mr. Shawn “visualizes” such selections 
as Rubinstein’s staccato etude, Chopin’s scherzo in C minor, 
and others. 

Romantic, barbaric and pictorial dances also have their 
part in the program, and include gorgeously colorful and 
brilliant selections, There is the “Valse Directoire,” a 
“Spear Dance Japonesque,” Spanish dances, Siamese, Egyp- 
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In the flashing brilliancy 


tian, Aztec and American Indian. 
of these reconstructions of alien people, and, in many 
cases, almost prehistoric civilizations, Mr. Shawn shows 


to the full his power of capturing, in the short space of a 
dance, the spirit of a forgotten or unknown race 

Taken as a whole, his programs demonstrate versatility, 
originality and breadth. Mr, Shawn has steadily pro 
gressed in his chosen art, from simple yet intelligent be 
ginnings in 1913 to the present stage, in which he is um 
versally recognized as a virile man, a serious artist and a 
superb dancer. 4 
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Specialist in the rapid development, placing 
and perfecting of the voice. Method: the use 
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Now that we have peace with Germany let us 
have peace with German music, too. 


A sign of the times in Italy is the convocation 
next October at Turin of the first congress for the 
discussion of Italian music—that is, music as dis- 
tinct from opera. 

A genuine Beethoven manuscript is offered for 
sale in Germany. It runs to fifty-four pages and is 
a reduction for piano of the orchestral part of the 
E. flat major piano concerto. 


It was not necessary for Frank Leroy Blanchard 
to write a book (published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company) to prove that advertising is an art. 
The Musicat Courter said so long ago. 


It seems that, sooner or later, New York attracts 
all the leading lights of the musical world, George 
Fergusson, for years one of the best known voice 
teachers in Berlin, came to teach in Boston after his 
years in the Ruhleben prison camp, but now an- 
nounces that New York will be his headquarters 
from September on. The metropolis has a great 
many fine teachers, but there is always room for 
one of the reputation and ability of Mr, Fergusson, 


The discussion of “what is American music” does 
not down. Every now and again it crops up again 
in some new form, all sorts of various opinions 
being expressed, from that there is no American 
music to the proclamation of rag time as the only 
real form of music that may fairly be so called, It 
is all rather amazing, especially the point of view of 
those who stand for rag time. Evidently what we 
must recognize as American music must be “either 
music that has Lven sung by the people for a long 
time with no evidence of disappearing, or music 
that may fairly be presumed to be of such character 
and caliber that it will stand some day as the founda- 
tion upon which our classical music shall rest. Rag 
time is so new that it is impossible to sar’ whether it 
will last or not. Nor could it ever be the basis of 
serious music, for the simple reason that serious 
music must, at times, at least, express deep emotion, 
and the rhythm of rag time is no more suited to that 
purpose than rhythms which we recognize as essen- 
tially Spanish, essentially Polish, essentially Hun- 
garian, Such styles have been popular, and are 
still popular, with composers who desire to produce 
an occasional colorful rhapsody, but when these 
same composers aim at real depth and high passion 
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they write in that universal idiom which belongs 
to all civilized art music. 
wceneijeniiinioe,. a 

The New York Globe is holding a contest for the 
ten most popular musical compositions of all time, 
past, present, foreign and American. Probably the 
phonograph people could answer that question very 
easily by a glance at their books, and offer docu- 
mentary evidence in proof of their selection. It 
would be interesting to hear from them. 

- —-& —————— 

The Musica Courier special representative at 
the Carpentier-Dempsey ringside wired to this 
paper as follows: “Carpentier careful in the open- 
ing part (allegro), brilliant in the second move- 
ment (scherzo), very slow and uncertain in the 
third (andante), and wavered and broke down com- 
pletely in the last (finale). Dempsey performed 
with tremendous technic, power and accuracy. 
Wonderful sense of tempo and accent. Touch 
overwhelmingly effective. Success complete and 
undeniable.” 

_ & —_—_— 

It appears as if the musicians’ unions are riding 
for a fall here in New York. The attitude of the 
union in regard to the orchestra engaged for the 
Stadium Concerts has resulted in eighty-odd or- 
chestra players being out of an all-summer job at 
fine wages; and it is no secret that contracts for 
the coming season for neither the Philharmonic or 
Symphony orchestras have been signed up to the 
present time. The guarantors are waiting to see 
whether or not the demands of the union are within 
reason, especially as regards the pay for rehearsals, 
the rock upon which the National Symphony went 
to wreck. last season. 


jciabiaatlii dala 
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Kvidently there are some persons, arriving back 
from Italy, who are getting a little publicity for 
themselves by relating “what Caruso said to me” in 
regard to his voice and his chances of singing again. 
The utterance and publication of such statements 
are in as bad taste as was that officially attributed to 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza before he left, to the effect that 
Caruso will “doubtless return to the Metropolitan 
next season in his old form.” Mr, Gatti, in making 
this statement, had as little basis for it as those who 
now say that Caruso will never sing again. Time 
alone will answer the question as to whether or not 
his glorious powers are to continue, and it is decor- 
ous in the meanwhile to wait quietly until some 
official statement is made by Caruso himself or his 
physicians, 





eo 
WHY NOT AMERICAN TENORSP 

Henry T. Finck, in the New York Evening Post, 
brings up the question as to why Americans, with 
the example of Caruso and McCormack before 
them, do not adopt singing as a career if they hap- 
pen to have tenor voices? Rather interesting. In 
the first place, are there any American tenors with 
voices like Caruso and McCormack? Are such 
voices hidden away, untrained and unknown, or 
known merely as amateurs? It is a thing impossible 
to determine with any accuracy, but it may, in- 
deed, be that, among our thirty or forty million men, 
there is such a voice. Again it may be asked, does 
the possessor of it know that he has such a gold 
mine in his throat? Is it possible that a man with 
such a voice, knowing its cash value, would, for 
any reason of policy or prejudice, hide it from view 
and employ himself at other occupations ? 

There can be but one answer: No! It is not 
possible. If any man in America had such a voice 
and knew that he had it, he would certainly make 
the most of it in spite of every opposition. And is 
it possible that such a voice should exist and its 
possessor not know it? Again the answer must be 
no; except, of course, its possessor had no musical 
sense whatever, or lived in the distant backwoods 
where there was no music of any kind, not even a 
church choir or a phonograph—and “there ain’t no 
such place.” 

seoencsnssllrctinaine 
CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN 


Ernest Newman, of London, has invented a new 
and good one, He calls it “catch-as-catch-can 
music” and then goes on to explain it: “It is that 
style of writing in which the less gifted of our 
younger composers are experimenting. The recipe 
is simplicity itself. You just put down anything 
that comes into your head, and trust to it all fitting. 
If it does, well and good; if it doesn’t, you say that 
that’s the effect you were aiming at, as one of Mr. 
Shaw’s characters puts it: ‘Never admit a fault; 
make a virtue of it.’ Anyone could turn out music 
of this sort by the ream, Here and there are signs 
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that the composer really has something to say, but 
for the most part the score is merely a series of 
facile and foolish noises, of which one gets so weary 
that after a quarter of an hour or so one hears it 
but does not listen to it, as one does with the noises 
in the street. As there is no organic connection in 
it anywhere (for the repetition of one or two themes 
does not constitute connection) you can quite safely 
ignore it when you are tired of it, and pick it up 
again later without having lost anything. 
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COWY 


Chicago Dairy Produce wrote us a letter the other 
day and sent us an editorial. The letter said: “Per- 
haps there may be some of your readers who would 
like to submit a composition in this contest. We 
believe there have been many themes less inspiring 
than the cow, for she is indeed the foster-mother of 
the world.” And this is the editorial: 








Wantep: A Sone. 

Recently one of our esteemed Iowa subscribers wrote to 
Chicago Dairy Produce to say that his creamery was 
arranging for its annual picnic, and he wanted to know if 
we could supply a good song—or several of them—suitable 
for a day’s celebration. 

Having none to give him and not knowing where he could 
procure what he wanted, we published his letter: in our 
news columns, hoping some reader could help him secure 
one or more songs that would carry a proper tribute to 
the dairy cow or perchance stimulate a keener interest in 
milk and its products among the hundreds of young folk 
who were ready in this community to mingle their voices 
in loud chorus to boost the cause of dairying if only the 
words and music could be had to suit the occasion. What an 
opportunity was here presented. 

We have soliloquized not a little on this subject the last 
few days, and have decided to see what we can do to help 
the cause of dairying in the future by means of one or more 
good songs, if they can be had. 

Therefore, we are in the market for a song. 

We hereby announce a song contest, and for the best 
three submitted we will pay $25.00 for the first selection, 
$15.00 for the second, and $10.00 for the third. 

This is a bona fide offer for original compositions which 
are calculated to have an uplifting effect upon the dairy 
industry. Words only may be submitted, or both words 
and music can be sent in. 

Contributions will be passed upon by competent judges, 
and the awards will be announced as soon as possible after 
the judges have rendered their decision. 

Chicago Dairy Produce reserves the right to reject all 
manuscripts submitted or to publish all songs entered in 
the contest, and to get for them, or any of them, the widest 
circulation we can secure. To be sure, it is our desire to 
give full credit to the authors of these songs, and to see 
that they enjoy the honor which is their just due should a 
specially fine composition be evolved which may become a 
part of the great storehouse of literature on dairying. 

We believe these songs should be simple and full of 
melody—something everybody can sing and which most 
people will want to sing. Perhaps suitable words can be 
fitted to an old familiar tune with happy results. In this 
connection need we suggest that rag time and jazz would 
be an insult to old Bossie? We want music, not profanity. 
_ Beyond the foregoing we do not believe further sugges- 
tions will be necessary. Certainly, we are not going to 
name any subjects nor outline any themes—it’s a broad 
field, capable of almost infinite treatment. 

Those with music in their souls and a love of country life 
—of cows and dairying in particular—ought to get an 
inspiration from this appeal. 

We hope to do some good by helping people sing about 
dairy subjects. 

And why not sing as well as preach? 

If this had not been such a dull, dreary, hot, wet 
week, we might be tempted to scintillate a bit on 
this lacteal subject. As it is, we must point out 
to Dairy Produce that $25 is not likely to drag 
out anything very inspiring about the cow or any 
other animal. Any kind of a song that is worth 
anything is worth more than that at outright sale 
nowadays. Dairy Produce says that it will see, 
in case any specially fine composition turns up, that 
the author shall enjoy “the honor which is his just 
due.” Our idea is, however, that the author would 
enjoy a substantial check and a good royalty con- 
tract more than all the “honor” there may be in 
singing the praises of the foster-mother of the 
world. A reward of only twenty-five simoleons 
strikes us as being rather a slight upon the old lady. 

Doesn’t Chicago Dairy Produce know that the 
Swiss cow has been celebrated in a whole opera— 
Kienzl’s “Kuhreigen,” which had its first American 
production several years ago right in Dairy Pro- 
duce’s own city, disguised under a French name, 
more poetic, to be sure, than the literal translation 
into English—“Cow Dance.” 

Suggestions for prize song titles (offered free to 
any prospective competitors): “Down Where the 
Lacteal Flows,” “Who Put the Punch in Milk” 
(that is a very deep one), “The Cream That Soured 
on Mother’s Hands” (sentimental ballad). 

And here is a dear old farm folk song—not, how- 
ever, original : 


“There was a boy down on the farm 

Who chased a cow and meant no harm; 
The cow was running fine as silk 

Till she fell down and sprained her milk.” 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


It appears that a good many professional singers, 
especially those who have been in the field for some 
time, feel that it would injure their reputation to 
take lessons. The singer who stops studying—at 
least striving to learn something new and better— 
is lost, no matter how long his experience. There 
are always among the vocal teachers some authori- 
ties whose advice and criticism can benefit any pro- 
fessional singer, no matter how experienced. Art- 
ists who are too proud to learn should consider 
the example of that most famous baritone, Mattia 
Battistini, now well over sixty but singing as well 
as he ever did. Whenever he is near his old friend 
and comrade, Jean De Reszke, Battistini makes it a 
regular rule to visit him for at least a week, sing 
for him every day and thus benefiting by his advice 
and counsel, A singer who depends only upon self 
criticism is bound to go bad. 

emer 


An amusing story comes from Warsaw, trans- 
mitted by one of the Polish patriots who served as 
a legislator under Paderewski as Premier. ‘The lat- 
ter was making a speech to the Chamber when sev- 
eral of the members interrupted him from time to 
time with requests for certain current war informa- 
tion, Finally Paderewski became impatient and 
said: “I can’t answer your questions, gentlemen, 
because I haven’t read the morning papers.” 
“Oho,” came from an Opposition representative, “a 
fine Premier it is who doesn’t know without read- 
ing the paper, how the war is going for us.” 

-aderewski, furious, banged his gavel on the table 
time and again to still the laughter but to no avail. 
Finally he shouted loudly, “Silence, silence.” The 
Opposition heckler arose once more and hurled back 
the answer: “You know, Monsieur, you are not 
giving a recital now and you are not playing a 
Beethoven sonata, so we don’t have to keep quiet. 
This is our concert and we are making the music, 
and you must listen even if you don’t feel like ap- 
plauding.” No wonder Paderewski refused to re- 
main Premier over such a sarcastic body, and went 
to his cottage in California, where he is the undis- 
puted boss. 

eRme 


Speaking of Poland brings back the very pleas- 
ant memory of a luncheon enjoyed the other day 
with Ignatz Waghalter, who is visiting New York 
for a few weeks during his vacation from his oper- 
atic duties in Berlin, where he is one of the most 
popular conductors that city ever has had. A Pole 
by birth, he was marooned in Berlin for the term 
of the war and spent the years of combat in the 
German capital swinging a baton instead of a rifle, 
and making himself a directorial power. The 
Musicat Courier correspondents in Berlin have 
written frequently about Waghalter’s marked suc 
cesses there, in German, Italian, French and Rus- 
sian works. The young leader had much to say 
about America, this being his second short visit 
here. “Your country is not only amazing, it is 
phenomenal. And New York baffles description. 
| fall from one gasp of wonder into another. I 
suddenly see a new skyscraper, drop my hands in 
surprise and touch a motor car, jump back and am 
whirled around by a hurrying pedestrian, get eddied 
about in the center of a crowd, floated through a 
doorway, into an express elevator, and shot up 
twenty stories before I can get my breath. What 
energy, what volcanic power, what overwhelming 
potentiality for the future. And while I see all this 
great force, controlled by imagination, and taste, 
and technic, I say to myself that some day much 
of the same force will translate itself through art, 
and especially music, and I rejoice to think what a 
marvelous tonal factor America then will be in the 
cultured world. Already there is a musical life here 
and a degree of achievement which are the marvel 
of slow-going old Europe. Americans are artistic 
at heart; it is only some of the lesser managerial 
purveyors who are commercial and put money be- 


fore music.” 
| a nd 


Irving Berlin, sitting at the next table, joined in 
the talk. “The reason America is essentially a 
‘jazz’ country,” said the billionaire composer of 
popular music, “is because there is more money in 
‘jazz’ than in good music. That is why the people 
are fed with ‘jazz.’ Everybody in music in Amer- 
ica wishes to make money, and they are not very 
particular as to how they make it. We are all good 
business men in this country. In Europe, Mr. Wag- 


halter, the people are not good business men, until 

they have something to sell to America. Then they 

are better business men than the Americans.” Mr. 

Waghalter listened and learned very modestly. 
ere 


Violinist is a conscientious horse. In his initial 
start at Belmont Park he saw Arnold Volpe (non- 
betting guest of William Thorner) seated in a club- 
house box and felt that he had to do his bit for the 
honor of his craft. He won the race. Also he won 
the next time he started. 

neRme 


After we had written in a foregoing paragraph 
about Paderewski’s California cottage, this was 
handed to us—in two senses of the word—by one of 
our own cherished and hitherto trusted staff mem- 
bers: 

Dear Str—In the Musica Courier of June 30 you print- 
ed the attached editorial paragraph : 

“The Parisian paper, Musique ct Instruments, says in 
its issue of June 10: ‘Paderewski is resting in California 
where he possesses a small cottage’ (un petit cottage). The 
Parisian paper does not know that in California every small 
cottage which has a large front or back yard is referred 
to grandiloquently and euphemistically as a ‘ranch.’ ” 

Excuse me, Mr. Editor, but in California every small 
cottage which has a large front or back yard is referred to 
grandiloquently and euphemistically as a—“bungalow.” 
rhere are no cottages in that State; “house” or “bungalow” 
describes the usual residence. If on a ranch, it would be 
called the “ranch house.” 


’ 


Sunshinily yours, 
MANAGING EpttTor, 
neRme 


What is musical news? Recently Paolo Gallico 
wrote what many experts consider a noteworthy 
oxatorio called “The Apocalypse,” to a text by Mrs. 
MacArthur. The work was given its premiére at 
Davenport, Ia. (by the N. F. M. C.) with chorus, 
orchestra, and well known soloists recruited from 
New York and Chicago. The New York dailies did 
not deem the event worth a few lines of telegraphic 
report from the place of performance. However, 
let a peacock scream during an opera rendering, 
and—but here is the story, as told by wire in the 
Herald and World of July 1: 

JEALOUSY OF PEACOCK DISTURBS GRAND 

OPERA. 
Raucous Cry INTERRUPTS BARITONE IN “Lucta.” 

Cincinnati, June 30.—Grand opera is being sung at the 
Zoo here and the pavilion which houses the stage is pitched 
near an enclosure in which struts a handsome white pea- 
cock, the show bird at the zoo, Until Mario Valle came 
on last night to sing the baritone role of Henry Ashton in 
“Lucia” the peacock had been an attentive but silent 
listener, but the instant that Ashton appeared and began 
to sing, the bird began to utter shrill, raucous cries. 

Apparently the peacock was jealous of Valle’s costume, 
which was of gorgeous red velvet and lace, for it kept quiet 
when other members of the company sang. Every time 
that Valle appeared during the opera, however, the bird 
broke forth with its derisive cries and interrupted the en- 
tire program during this afternoon's perforfhance of the 
opera, Unless the temperamental fowl can be gagged or 
otherwise kept quiet, he will be removed to another part 


of the zoo. 
nme 


Baird Leonard writes in the Morning Telegraph 
that among the things that never have interested 
her is musical criticism. How about program an- 
notations, Baird? 

eRe 

American grand opera companies always seem 
to be eager to appear in London or Paris, but the 
opera companies of those capitals never speak of 
coming over here. There must be a reason. 

eee 

A musical question which puzzles us is, whether 
Christian singers give better performances of “Eli, 
Eli” and “Rachem,” or Jewish singers surpass the 
Christians in the delivery of ‘““Ave Maria” and “The 
Reedemer Liveth.” 

eRe 

Opera artists and orchestral players who have 
not yet signed contracts for next season are telling 
all who will listen that they are unattached because 
they cannot make up their minds which to accept 
of the many offers made for their services. 

ners 


If men don’t stop marrying Matzenauer she'll 
have no time left for her singing. 
ene 


We trust we are not making a terrible faux-pas 
by suggesting to the Musical Union that orchestras 
charge also for the time used in getting to the hall, 
tuning up, smoking and playing cards during inter- 
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missions, packing up instruments, getting home, 
and criticizing the conductor at all times, 
RRme 
Walter Damrosch conducted a concert in London 
and at once Lloyd George softened toward the coal 
strikers, invited De Valera to England, and pushed 
more territory grabbing Poles out of Silesia. 
RReR 
Geraldine Farrar does not like prima donnas who 
talk about themselves all the time. We know one 
exception to the rule. She never talked about her- 
self but in a conversation always expected you to 
do the talking about her. 
Ree 
Athens, Greece, had a Beethoven festival which 
was very poorly attended. If such a thing had hap- 
pened at Athens, Ga., there would be an awful out- 
cry over the lack of culture and artistic apprecia- 
tion displayed by the savage Southern city. 
Rnemre 
“Manon” is a big hit in Moscow. One may feel 
reasonably sure that the opera ends happily there, 
for the Bolsheviki are certain to make the flighty 
lady spurn her rich lovers and remain with the 
impecunious Des Grieux. 
n ¥ 
Too bad about the popularity of Mahler, for he 
is keeping out that other favorite, Bruckner, whose 
works are desired hotly by the populace. 
neRre 
Quite by accident our glance falls upon an an- 
nouncement of a concert given by the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra on May 28 at the Paris Opera. Here is 
the program: “Rienzi” overture, “Lohengrin” pre- 
lude, “Flying Dutchman” overture, “Tristan” pre- 
lude to the third act, “Tannhauser” overture, “Mas- 
tersinger” prelude, “Tristan” prelude, “Parsifal” 
prelude, “Lohengrin” prelude to the third act. All 
the preludes! Quite a program. Was Wagner a 
Frenchman ? 
ReRre 
The Japanese imitate everything well, even Occi- 
dental music. We have not been able to do any- 
thing with Japanese music except to burlesque it. 
eRe 
San Francisco threatens to abandon its sym 
phony orchestra owing to lack of financial support 
on the part of the people. Everything has been 
tried to make symphony orchestras profitable, ex 
cept selling tickets for $1.49, 98 cents, and 47 cents, 
and giving away pink trading stamps at the box 
office. 
nere 
The decline of the literary serial seems to be 
keeping step with the passing of the four movement 
symphony and sonata so far as active creation on 
the part of modern young artists is concerned. Not 
so many months ago a New York teacher of coun 
terpoint said to a fledgling composer: “Why in 
thunder do you repeat all that material three times 
in your sonata?” “I am re-stating my subject,” 
answered the tyro, “Don’t you think they heard 
you the first time?” was the retort of the teache;, 
as he red-pencilled half a movement or so. 
eee 
Sounds the Sun, by cable from Rome: “Mascagni 
is Italy’s Music King.” Other American dailies 
are trumpeting forth equally sonorous cables. More 
are certain to follow as the summer advances. A 
still, small, inner voice tells us that either (1) Mas 
cagni has arranged for an American tour, to be 
announced shortly, (2) would like to arrange for 
such a tour, or (3) is anxious to keep reminding 
the Metropolitan Opera House that he has written 
“Il piccolo Marat” which made a popular success 
recently in Italy. And, by the way, it may be “vive 
le roi” with Mascagni over there, but it is by no 
means “le roi est mort” with Puccini. 
zRe 
Don Marquis, comic romancer of The Sun, de 
clares that what the Goddess of Liberty is holding 
in her right hand is really a club with which to crack 
over the skull anyone trying to bring spirituous 
beverages into this country. Foreign orchestral 
conductors who come to this country usually mistake 
Miss Liberty’s implement for a laurel-crowned baton 
and are pleased at the delicate compliment. 
zn e 
Civic interest in music is growing. The reason 
we know this is because it could not possibly be 
less than it was. 


, 


| a nd 
S. D. (at the hotel concert, to neighbor) : 
you love the suite in D?” 
Neighbor: “I don’t know; ours is in K. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


“Don’t 
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PRIZES AND PRIZE COMPETITIONS 














The laborer is worthy of his hire. That will not 
be denied, even by those who think the composer 
undeserving of any remuneration for his work. 
The question then arises; who is the laborer, and 
what sort of labor may be considered worthy of 
hire? 

If a man comes into your back yard and chops 
up all the wood in your wood pile, and then claims 
payment for his labpr, has he any right to it? 
Phat wili depend upon whether or not you wanted 
your wood chopped up. You may not care whether 
the wood is chopped or not, having no use for it. 
Will the laborer then be able to collect for his 
work? He will not. He may be worthy of his 
hire, but he will not be able to annex it. If a man 
could collect for such a job under such conditions, 
our back yards would be full of men chopping our 
wood all the time or doing any other old job they 
could find to do, They would be on our roof, in 
our parlor, in the cellar and in the attic, in the ware- 
room and in the studio, everywhere, in fact, and 
especially in the counting house, counting out our 
money. 

Such is life. Where there is something to be 
got, it will be gotten. 

And the musician who sits down and writes a 
composition? Has he a right to collect on it? Evi- 
dently, under ordinary circumstances, and in the 
absence of any advance order for the fruit of his 
inspiration, he has not. 

And yet composers compose, and composition is 
recognized as a useful profession, more useful than 
wood chopping. It is also a profession for which 
a fair wage is paid, a wage much greater than is 
ever paid for wood chopping. And although there 
is probably a law which would prevent a man com- 
ing, unasked, into your back yard and spoiling your 
wood pile, there is no law to prevent the composer 
or the would-be composer from spoiling paper, even 
though he does it unasked. 

\s far as utility is concerned the two cases are 
parallel. If a man chops your wood for you or 
does any other job that is really useful he is very 
likely to be able to collect, not because he could 
force collection, but because most of us realize that 
the laborer is really worthy of his hire, and few 
of us are mean enough to refuse to pay him for 
rendering us a genuine service. 

And the composer, if he produces a really useful 
thing—and if he can convince us that it is useful 
is also able to collect, not from one individual but 
from the public. 

The trouble is that it is under all circumstances 
in America so extremely, excruciatingly difficult to 
convince anybody that the work of the serious com- 
poser is useful—or let us say, rather, which one of 
the works of the serious composer is useful. It is 
almost imposible to get anybody to look at the wood 
pile after the wood is chopped, because the wood pile 
does not belong to anybody, and what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business, 

As has been said before in this place, the Ameri- 
can composer, probably, in the long run, gets what 
is coming to him. It is hard to believe in the un- 
recognized genius, it is hard to conceive of great 
works lying forever on the bookshelf unheard. 
But it is also true that conditions are not favorable 
to the production of new works by American com- 
posers, and that therefore American composers 
write much less in the larger forms of serious music 
than they would if there was a demand for their 
works. Just as there are few men who will go into 
your back yard and chop your wood unasked, so 
there are few composers who will waste their time 
and energy in laying up for themselves a store of 
annoyance, vexation and disappointment. Proba- 
bly if a Wagner were born among us he would 
show the same tremendous energy and persever- 
ance, and will to overcome all obstacles, as did the 
German Wagner. But Wagners are few and far 
between, and, what is more, the Wagners cannot 
exist at all unless they have a firm foundation of 
smaller men upon which to rest. 

It is this foundation of smaller men that is 
America’s most pressing need today, the encourage- 
ment of the smaller men who are living right among 
us right now to give of their best plenteously. 


There seems to be a feeling among music lovers 
in general that the object of prize competitions is 
to unearth genius. Some such thing may be in the 
mind of the givers, but if so it is a mistaken con- 
ception, The real object of every prize competition 
should be to encourage production and nothing 
more, especially to encourage high class production 


by awarding the prizes only to works of real merit. 
The results are, however, only in rare cases really 
worth the time, effort and money expended in con- 
ducting the competition. Why is this? What is 
the reason of it? Whose fault is it? 

Well, the last question is not easy to answer, un- 
less one put the blame on the judges, which would, 
in most cases, be unfair. For the judges are gen- 
erally asked only to pick out the best among the 
competing works, not to say whether any one of 
them is really worth while, or whether any one of 
the composers is especially endowed with talent for 
composition, 

Cases come to mind of the presentation of a thou- 
sand dollars here, ten thousand there, for works 
that never had any success, that could not have been 
expected to have any success. There have been, in 
the past fifty years or more, prizes by the score. 
Where are the winning works’ Have any of the 
successful works by American composers been 
prize winners? That is a question which the writer 
is unable to answer. Certain it is, however, that 
there has never been a great, sensational success 
like the Mascagni work (‘‘Cavalleria”) which won 
the Sonzogno prize. And it is no less certain that 
there have been an immense number of complete 
failures, that is, works which have been promptly 
forgotten after the first interest of the prize win- 
ning abated, 

Yet, in spite of that discouragement, the prize 
giving should go on, should become more and more 
frequent. Only the methods, the terms, the re 
strictions the whole basic plan should be improved 
upon: <A prize for instance for an orchestra com- 
position should guarantee two things: publication of 
score and parts; performance by every important 
symphony orchestra in the United States at least 
once every year for two or three or perhaps five 
years. In other words the composer should feel 
that the money which he receives carries with it re- 
spect that his work will not be once given (grudg- 
ingly) and then thrown aside and forgotten. It 
must be humiliating to a composer to receive a 
prize for a work which is never played, which only 
a single audience on one single occasion has ever 
had a chance to hear. 

If a violinist or a pianist, one of the big concert 
artists, were to offer a prize for a concerto, and 
would agree himself to play the winning work on 
tour, just think what an incentive it would be. 
Surely every American composer possessing the 
requisite technic to produce such a work, would go 
at it tooth and nail, for to the winner it would 
mean, not merely money, but success with a big 

And if a composition scholarship were to be 
offered for invention only, technic not being taken 
into consideration, would it not be likely to bring 
good results? A sort of American Prix de Rome, 
giving the winner an education and a few years 
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support so that he could produce, unhampered by 
the necessity of making a living. Of course there 
would have to be all sorts of restrictions, but those 
could be managed; and it would cut out and elimi- 
nate once and for all that horrible bugbear of tech- 
nic which is generally the ruin of American com- 
petitions. 

Prize after prize is awarded to men who have 
almost no talent simply because they possess supe- 
rior technic. That is altogether wrong. It is worse 
than wrong, it is absurd. For invention can never 
be learned, and every judge who assists in awarding 
the prize knows that it can never be learned. Then 
why give a prize where it is lacking? Why en- 
courage “Kapellmeister-Musik?” As well give a 
prize for piano to a man without hands, as to give 
a prize for composition to a man without invention. 

There is another side to the whole question which 
must not be forgotten, the side which brings us face 
to face with the financial problem which confronts 
the composer and publisher of even a successful 
work in big form. A well known publisher is said 
to have recently stated that such a work, at present 
prices of labor and paper, could not possibly “pay.” 
If that is the case, then there is all the more reason 
for prize giving. For the composer, at least, should 
be paid for his work, and since it cannot pay com- 
mercially it should be paid for by subsidy. Sub- 
sidies of one sort or another are, after all, a very 
old custom, the aristocracy of the past either pay- 
ing the great (and often the not great) composers 
of the day a regular salary (or allowance), or buy- 
ing works upon which the composer did them the 
honor of placing their name by way of dedication. 
There must have been many disappoinments, but 
we do not hear about them. What we do hear 
about is how Beethoven received this or that; how 
Wagner borrowed from his friends or mortgaged 
his works to them, and how finally the king offered 
him his support; how Tschaikowsky was endowed 
by a lady whom he never saw; how some others 
married wealth. But always the same story of 
the failure of important works to “pay.” 

Well, times have not changed, and if we want our 
composers to write real music, we must either give 
them prizes or subsidize them. But prizes and sub- 
sidies should be strictly confined to serious works. 
The idea of giving a prize to the composer of a 
popular ballad which, if it is good, is sure to bring 
financial returns anyhow, is manifestly absurd. 
That encourages our composers to do just what we 
do not want them to do: To look downward | in- 
stead of upward. 

What we all long for, what we all await with ill- 
concealed impatience, is the great American or- 
chestral work or opera, the work that shall muster 
up to the best European standards. Let somebody 
offer a prize for that, a prize that shall give the 
composer a few years freedom from matefial stress, 
and keep the prize open, without limit, until the 
great work appears, refusing it to all comers until 
the great work does appear. Such a standing offer 
will prove a constant and never ending stimulation 
to American composers to do their best, and even 
better than their best. fe 2 





MR. TEED AGREES 


John W. Teed, Bloomfield, Ia., chairman of the 
board of directors of the Iowa Federation of Music 
Clubs, has just sent us a letter which pleases us 
very much. Here is a part of what Mr. Teed said: 

The June 23 issue of the Musica Courter just received 
this a. m., and I take the liberty of addressing you upon 
the two editorials in the last two issues of the magazine. 
wish to extend my appreciation of your “speaking out in 
meeting,” so to speak, and calling “politics” politics and 
other things by their right name. 

As one of the charter members and first officers of the 
lowa Branch of the N, F. M. C. I scented politics then, 
and have not yet seen fit to change my opinions on the mat- 
ter. The (young artist) contests have been conducted in 
almost an opera bouffe manner, if those in Iowa are any 
standard, and observations in the musical press and 
acquaintanceship confirm that impression. 

As to the publicity point, I have made representations 
before several members of the N. F. M. C. in the publicity 
department the lack of gaining the public ear and eye. 
And again, if the press reports and publicity in general in 
Iowa on the recent national biennial are any sort of 
standard, it is no wonder to me that the meeting was 
lacking in attendance from those outside the vitally in- 
terested members. I make this statement with the record 
of having been in the newspaper game for the past thirteen 
years. I wrote Mrs. Dorgan, of Davenport, biennial chair- 
man, about the fact that the prominent Iowa papers were 
not printing anything about the convention, and received a 
“soft pedal” answer for my trouble. The items may have 
been in the Davenport papers, but they failed to get in any 
of the main dailies of the state, to my personal knowledge 
to date. And it was not until late (in my opinion) that 


something was mentioned in the Musica. Courter about 
the meeting. 

Such editorials as you have written in the past two issues 
are of yo help and value, and I do not hesitate to ap- 
prove o 


such editorial support, even though in the natural 


course of events I do not agree at all times with the 
Musicat Courier. 

We have had a complete reorganization within the Towa 
Federation of Musical Clubs, and have an excellent ex- 
ecutive at our head this term, one who is deeply interested 
in music and musical efforts, a composer of no mean worth, 
and a good parliamentarian. 

But pardon this seeming outburst of emulation and 
criticism. Were it not for wanting to state my approval 
of your editorial stand on the matter, I probably would 
have kept silent, like many have done. 

I have known of our new national president since I was 
in training at Camp Bowie, Ft. Worth, during the recent 
war, and the comments upon her ability are not amiss. 

If you wish to use any part of this missive, you are at 
liberty. 

A loyal subscriber and reader, 
(Signed) Joun W. Tee. 

Thank you, Mr. Teed. The National Federation 
of Music Clubs has no better well-wisher in the 
world than the Musicat Courter and with the new 
administration now in office, we feel that the or- 
ganization will progress as it never has before, and 
actually become what it long should have been, one 
of the foremost elements for the good of music in 
America. The most encouraging thing about the 
situation is, as we are informed, that the two n3- 
tional officers who have been most conspicuous in 
playing “politics” barely received the number of 
votes necessary to make the national board. We 
know for a fact that the new president, Mrs. T. F. 
Lyons, is entirely aware of their various activities 
in the past, and we have no doubt they will be com- 
pelled to operate with the soft pedal pressed down 
very strongly, at least for the next two years. So 
much the better. 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 


ARTICLE II-WHAT SHOULD A MUSICIAN KNOW? 








The question of what a musician should know 
is one upon which even musicians are not agreed. 
That statement must be qualified—for there are 
musicians and musicians, and the profession sepa- 
rates itself naturally into two categories if not more. 
These two categories may be roughly defined as the 
strictly practical musician and the partly theoretical 
musician. 

By the strictly practical musician is meant 
musician whose life is spent in making music 
opera singer, the conductor, the virtuoso, the 
chestra or band player. The oboe player, for in- 
stance, spends his entire time practising, playing, 
keeping his lips in shape, looking after his instru- 
ment, which needs much attention, whittling reeds, 
and so on. And what possible use can he have for 
any knowledge beyond that which is strictly asso- 
ciated with his profession or vocation? He is a 
specialist held within the narrowest limits to which 
a specialty can be confined. To step outside of it 
may prove an actual injury to him. Certainly to 
take up anything that would occupy his time and 
lessen his attention to his job would not be to his 
advantage. And this is true of all the wind section 
of our orchestras, and to some extent also of the 


the 
the 
or- 


strings. 

One thing of which the rank and file of musi- 
cians and would be musicians, those, especially, 
who take up music as a means of earning a liveli- 
hood with the same arbitrary indolence and lack 
of vocational foresight as might lead them to be- 
come stenographers, librarians or primary school 
teachers—one thing, I say, of which these are mar- 
velously ignorant, is any faintest conception of the 
splendid musicianship of these orchestra players. 
They listen to a symphony concert or a perform- 
ance of a grand opera without any thought of the 
transcendental skill that is being exhibited by each 
and every one of the players who lend their fault- 
less technic to the perfect whole. The honor and 
the admiration of the throng goes all to the con- 
ductor, to the soloist, with an almost complete for- 
getfulness of the men in the chairs. 


That is a fatal point of view, and until the stu- 
pidity of it, the complete wrongness of it, is brought 
home to the music lovers, the lower grade of teach- 
ers, in this country, we will struggle under a weight 
of inefficiency that is retarding our musical growth 
and stultifying every effort at improvement. 

very high class teacher, every. teacher who is 
teaching those who expect to become professionals, 
is annoyed by pupils, even the most promising of 
them, just at the critical age, cutting down the hours 
of music practice so as to graduate at high school 
or go to college. They know, these teachers, that it 
means the end of any possible hope of that particu- 
lar pupil ever possessing a really first class technic. 

| am reminded of a friend in Paris who had a son 
who had spent years at the Conservatoire prepar- 
ing for a professional career, as cellist, | think. He 
was about seventeen or eighteen when the war 
broke out and he was called to the colors. He had 
already played for some time professionally upon 
occasion, doing orchestra work, giving recitals, even 
making a short tour about France. And yet, when 
the war was. over, it was decided that he would have 
to abandon the musical career. The important years 
of development had been lost. He and his parents 
and teachers knew, as many people in this country 
apparently do not know, the tremendous demands 
that are made upon an instrumentalist if he is to 
attain any high rank in his profession. That is the 
French ideal. That is the ideal that rules every- 
where in Europe. And then we wonder how it 
happens that so large a proportion of our best musi- 
cians come from abroad. 

It is not to be wondered at. So long as we stand 
on the fence between a general education and a mu- 
sical education we are likely to break our shins 
whichever side we fall. The musician, or the par- 
ents of the musicians, should make up his mind 
whether he is to be a musician or not, and then stick 
to it. And that will never be so long as there is 
such widespread ignorance of what the musical 
career means; it will never be so long as children 
make up their minds, and are permitted by their 
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parents, and encouraged by their conscienceless or 
ignorant teachers, to make up their minds to be 
musicians because the career appeals to their imag 
inations, not because they are irresistibly drawn to- 
ward it by an overwhelming talent. 

In Europe, when such a thing is thought of, it 
is mulled over- for years by teacher and parent, 
weighed, balanced, considered, and, when once de- 
cided, it is generally adhered to. Here a fond but 
foolish mother actually asks musicians or critics to 
hear her little girl or boy ten or twelve years old 
play. The child plays some little things, teaching 
pieces of no great difficulty, showing neither pre- 
cocity nor especial talent, and the fond mother, who 
probably was disappointed at not being a musician 
herself, refuses to believe it when told that there is 
no evidence of anything in the way of particular 
endowment in the child’s performance, refuses to 
believe anybody, in fact, who tells her anything that 
conflicts with her own ambitions. 

Or, on the other hand, the father who was not 
given a college education, strives with tooth and nail 
to give it to his boy, even though the boy shows a 
marked leaning toward music and would be by far 
better off without it. 

But what is the good of repeating all this? Peo 
ple will simply not believe. Parents will simply not 
be dictated to except by their children or by those 
who agree with their own views. But the teachers 

ah! That’s another matter. It should be theit 
bounden duty to set aside all cupidity, to be as abso- 
lutely and uncompromisingly honest as we expect 
our physician to be. They hold in their two hands 
the entire careers of their pupils, of those of their 
pupils of whom there arises any question of a musi- 
cal career. They can, if they have courage, easily 
enough control the situation. They, and they alone, 
will be believed. It is strictly up to them to say, 
“go slow—wait—it is too soon to decide,” or “the 
talent is unquestionable—let us make its develop 
ment our single thought.” 

What this country needs is not more musicians 
but better musicians. We have said it before—-let 
us say it again and again—not more musicians but 
better musicians. Pick out the talents and make 
musicians of them, not a useless hodge-podge of 
general erudition but one thing, one single thing: 
technic, musical efficiency. Let them learn every- 
thing connected with music: their instrument, har 
mony, solfege, conducting, instrumentation, score 
reading, memorizing, sight reading, but with it all 
and first of all technic, technic, technic. 

Is there not enough to learn in that without a col 
lege or a high school education ? 

We pause for reply. Do you agree with us or 
not? Write! 
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The late Florence Lathrop Page left $50,000 for the estab 
lishment of a public school of music in Chicago. 
Galli-Curci and her husband, Homer Samuels, motored 

from Minneapolis to the Catskills to spend the summer, 

Maud T. Doolittle, pianist, will teach at her New York 
studios all summer. 

Future plans for Genia Fonariova, the Russian 
soprano, will include a tour of the South, 
Clarence Adler is holding a six weeks’ piano course at the 

Cincinnati College of Music. 

Theodore Spiering offers two scholarships for his summer 
master class at the Cornish School of Music. 

There was a balance of $2,000 after all expenses were paid 
for the Syracuse Festival. 

Marie Tiffany is booked for sixteen concerts in the Middle 
West in October and November. 

Ellis Clark Hammann is an exceedingly busy pianist ac- 
companist. 

The concerts at the Stadium will open this evening, July 7. 

The Hart Opera Company was organized recently in Chi- 
cago by a Federal Board student, Clay Hart. 

Mrs. E. B. McConnell and her daughters, Harriet and 
Marie, have returned from a coast to coast tour. 
Alice Gentle is scoring one success after another in opera 

at Ravinia Park. 

$1,000 was given by Hiram Sibley to the David Hochstein 
Music School Settlement in Rochester. 

A cable has been received telling of the safe arrival in 
Java of Schumann-Heink. 

Erika Morini’s sister, Alice Morini, will not accompany 
her on her tour of America in September. 

The Lockwood Grammar School Boys’ Band at Oakland, 
Cal., is the first of its kind in the United States. 
Pauline MacArthur is receiving many letters of congratula- 

tion about “The Apocalypse.” 

An interesting experiment is being made by the Norwegian 
Government in the shape of a series of concerts, the 
expenses of which are borne by the State. 

Melvena Passmore will begin a ten weeks’ 
through New England States in October. 

A standard course of study for public schools will be found 
on page 39. 

Ernest Davis’ dates for next season include many reéngage- 
ments. : 

The Harvard Glee Club scored a triumph at its first Paris 
concert on June 28. 

John Meldrum, the pianist, will be in Buffalo, N. Y., for 
the summer. 


mezzo 


concert tour 


Prokofieff’s “Love of the Three Oranges” will be given 
its world premiere by the Chicago Opera in Chicago 
next season. 

Annie Louise David leaves for California on August 10. 

The degree of Doctor of Music has been conferred upon 
Alexander Russell. 

Blanche Goode has announced her engagement to Raf- 
faello Piccoli. 

Louise Darclee Taylor has rejoined the Bracale Opera 
Company for the remainder of its tour of South 
America. 

Jessie Pamplin, the soprano, is enjoying her summer vaca- 
tion at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Luigi Curci and Wanda Tirindelli were married July 2. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, of Rubinstein 
Club fame, are summering at Shelbourne, N. H. 


Manager Haensel was presented with a souvenir volume 
showing the history of the Imperial Theater in Tokyo 

Milton Diamond was scheduled to arrive from abroad yes- 
terday. 

Carolyn Beebe and Harold Land were heard in recital at 
Stamford, Conn., June 29. 

Grace Kerns, soprano, is making records for the Aeolian 
Company. 

James Wolf will sing leading bass roles next season with 
the Chicago Opera Association. 

Wesley W. Morrell, tenor, is singing at the Fifth Avernue 
Presbyterian Church during the summer. 

The programs of Ted Shawn (the dancer) demonstrate 
versatility, originality, and breadth. 

Arthur Nikisch will conduct twelve symphony 
at the Teatro Colon, in Buenos Aires, ; 


concerts 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 








[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep this department up to date and to that end requests that all notices 
and prospectuses of musical prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier so as to be included in this depart- 
ment. It will be found that in each contest the name and address are given, to which intending candidates may 


apply directly for further information.—Editor’s note.] 


The Chicago North Shore Festival Association offers 
$1,000 for an orchestral composition, The contest is open 
to composers of the United States, and the winning com- 
position will be played at the final concert of the 1922 
North Shore Music Festival. Compositions should be sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1922, and should be sent by in- 
sured parcels post to Carl D. Kinsey, 624 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, III. 

DePauw University School of Music, Greencastle, Ind., 
offers $50 for a short organ composition, the length of 
from three to five printed pages. The aim of the compo- 
sition is to stimulate interest in short organ compositions 
of real merit, and is open to American born composers only. 
Compositions should be mailed to Van Denman Thompson, 
professor of organ, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Mana-Zucca offers $500 for a quintet (piano and strings) 
by an American composer. Manuscripts are to be sent to 
the secretary of the American Music Optimists, M. Gobert, 
4 West 130th street, New York. The contest closes Novem- 
ber 1, 1921. 

The National American Music Festival offers a cash 
prize of $450 to young American artists who wish to com- 
pete in voice, piano and violin. The contests will be held 
each morning during the week of the festival at Buffalo, 


N. Y., October 3 to 8. Those wishing to enter the contest 
should apply to A. A. Van de Mark, 223 Delaware avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Matinee Music Club of Philadelphia offers $200 in 
competition to American composers for a dramatic musical 
pects | or an operetta, using for the text Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow’s poem, “The Masque cf Pandora,” with inci- 
dental solo parts, choruses for women’s voices and score 
for a string orchestra (including harp and piano). All 
manuscripts must be sent in as first class mail matter by 
November 1, 1921. For further information apply to Clara 
Z. Estabrook, secretary, 620 West Cliveden avenue, Ger 
mantown, Pa. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge offers $1,000 for a string quartet, 
the winning composition to have its initial performance at 
the Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music in 1922 at Pitts 
field, Mass. Manuscripts should be sent to Hugo Kort 
schak, care of Institute of Musical Art, 120 Claremont 
avenue, New York City. The competition will remain open 
until April 15, 1922. ; 

Scholarships 

Theodore Spiering offers two scholarships for the violin 
master class which he will conduct at the Cornish School 
of Music, Seattle, Wash., from July 25 to August 27, 
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MARION ARMSTRONG, 
The Scotch-Canadian  sop- 
rano, who will soon leave 
New York to spend her vaca- 
tion at her home in Nova 
Scotia, probably making the 
entire trip by automobile. 
On her return she will stop 
at several Canadian towns 
to be heard in special re- 
citals, 


SINGER AND COMPOSER. 
Lydia Lindgren, soprano, and 
Guido Donaudy, the well known 
compeser, photographed last 
year in Italy. The latter dedi- 
cated a charming Neapolitan 
song, “Idol of Love,” to Miss 
Lindgren, which she will pro- 
gram at many of her concerts 
next season. Many other artists 
will also use it. 


DEES 


BIDDING LENORA 
SPARKES “BON VOYAGE.” 
The Metropolitan Opera sop- 
rano was one of the passengers 
on the S. S. Mauretania which 
sailed on June 15. Among 
those in the picture to see her 
off, from left to right, are E. 
W. Lowrey, who is representing 
Daniel Mayer in his New York 
office during his absence in 
Australia; Miss Sparkes, Yeat- 
man Griffith and Mrs. Griffith 
to whose teaching she attributes 
her recent successes in the con- 
cert field. Miss Sparkes will 
spend most of the summer at 
the home of her mother in 
Bristol, England, but is planning 
short trips in the country. She 
will give a song recital in 
Aeolian Hall, London, before 
her return to America in the 
fall. The singer has been re- 
engaged by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for next season 
but will devote the greater part 
of her time to concert appear- 
ances, an extensive tour having 
been booked for her by her 
manager, Daniel Mayer. (Photo 
by Underwood & Underwood.) 
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TELMANYI, 


Sailing from Svolvaer, Lofoten, on the 8S. 8. Progress, 


which he calls “the most wretched boat in the world.” 


The picture was taken while on an extensive tour of 


Norway. 


A RECORD CATCH, 


Two hours of fishing in Casco Bay, off the Maine coast, 
gave Gay MacLaren a string of seventy-five hake and 
halibut. Can any one beat this record? Miss MacLaren 
begins her musical season with a series of recitals in 
Eastern cities, She appears in the middle west during 
December, January and February, and goes from there 
to the Pacific Coast for a tour that ends in April, 





MODEST ALTSCHULER, 


“Although it is taken from the real Altschuler, he 
seems to resemble some of his ancestors. Hacuse me, 
(signed) F. Chalapin.” 
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and concert. 





NORA LUCIA RITTER, 
The soprano who is a great favorite in Atlantic City, 
having sung with much success with the Leman Sym- 
phony Orchestra on the Steel Pier and with the Dennis 


notices state that her voice is of unusually good quality, 
her diction clear, and that she has an engaging person- 
ality. The soprano is a pupil of David Bispham. 





CHEV. ASTOLFO PESCIA, 
Who will hold a summer master school of singing for 
teachers, as well as advanced pupils and beginners, 
during July, August and September, at his New York 
studios. He will also coach singers in opera, oratorio 


Chev. Pescia has had much success with 
his pupils, among them Olga Carrara, the young drama- 
tic soprano who scored so favorable an impression last 
season with the Chicago Opera in a number of leading 
roles, winning the approval of press and public. 


MARGUERITE 
MELVILLE LISZ- 
NIEWSKA, 
Who made a flying 
trip to Washington 
recently to visit her 
husband, who is at- 
tached to the Polish 
Legation. While there, 
Dr, and Mme, Lisz- 
niewska were guests 
of the Polish Minister, 
Prince Lubomirski, 
and his wife, Repre- 
sentative and Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth, 
Colonel and Mrs. Jun- 
kin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Townsend 
and Consul and Mrs. 
Edgar Prochnik. 
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VACATIONING 


summer concert 
Rhea Silberta, the composer, and Marguerite Hussar, season in Hurope. 
mezzo soprano, enjoying a little relaration after a (Underwood ¢€ 
busy season, Miss NSilberta returns to New York in Underwood Photo.) 


August to start coaching with some of the artists 
who have found her invaluable as an operatic and 
concert coach, as well as a splendid accompanist. 


MAY PETERSON 
IN ARIZONA. 
Keenly interested 


than her art, May 
Peterson lost no 
opportunity on her 
recent coast-to- 
coast 
the 
points of interest 
of her own country. 
picture (1) 
About to descend 
into 
Mine; (2) She is 
seen 
little 
dren at play in the 
San Xavier Mission 
Tucson; (3) 
Viewing San Xav- 
ier’s Mission. 
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SYDNEY THOMPSON AND MINETTE HIRST. 
The accompanying photo of Sydney Thompson, American diseuse, and 
Minette Hirst, American composer, was taken in London, England, after 
enjoying a Sunday concert at Emma Nevada's studio, Mrs. Hirst is on an 
extended pleasure trip, having already visited London and Paris, She is 
now on her way to Carlsbad and Biarritz, after which she goes to Switzer- 
land and Italy for a month's stay. While in Paris, the New York Herald 
mentioned Mrs, Hirst’s presence in the French metropolis, and spoke of her 
compositions, which at once brought many inquiries from musicians regarding 
her professional activities. Sydney Thompson is well known, both in this 
country and abroad, and her interpretations, especially of Shakespearean 
roles, is noteworthy. Her recent success abroad has brought many praise 
worthy comments from the critics. 
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SIGISMUND 
STOJOWSKI 
And Sigismund 
Stojowski, Jr., with 
Albert Vertchamp, 
the well known 
violinist, on board 
the Oropesa, June 
4, departing for a 
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IN HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


things other 


tour to see 
beauties and 


Inspiration 


watching the 
Indian chil- 
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LILLIAN CROXTON, 


The coloratura soprano, whose delight 


ful singing and artistic interpretations 
entertained a large attendance recently 
at the dinner of the Fraternal Associa 
tion of Musicians. Many encores were 


demanded 
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MUSICAL ACT Ivr PIES IN 
CHICAGO SLOW UP AS 
SUMMER SEASON BEGINS 
Rudolph Ganz Gives Delightful Recital—Bush Conservatory 
Presents Czerwonky—Leon Sametini’s Program—Hans 
Hess Heard Again—David Bispham Gives Annual 
Recital—Studio Notes 


Chicago, IIL, July 1, 1921 At the Ziegfeld Theater on 
luesday morning, June 28, Rudolph Ganz gave a piano re 
cital The newly appointed conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra is in Chicago conducting a master 
class in the piano department of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege That his time was all taken long before his arrival 
no surprise, as he counts admirers all through the 
advantage of his perception whenever a 
chance is given. Mr. Ganz also has other admirers who, 
though not taking lessons directly from him, take advan 
tave of listening to his playing whenever he appears in re 
cital; and among these are many students who are unable 


here was 
country who take 


to pay his fee All this has very little to do with his own 
playing, but in stating that Mr. Ganz was at his very best, 
that he played his program with great imagination and 
fecling, seems to prove conclusively that everyone enjoyed 


his reading of the Schumann symphonic etude, Beethoven's 
Moonlight Sonata,’ Chopin's waltzes and a group by D 

bussy Mr. Ganz introduced himself to his audience coat 
less, wearing a soft collar and shirt, flannel trousers and 
A good innovation that may be followed not 
only by other male pianists, but by other listeners in the 
audience lo listen to music in summer one should be 
comfortable, and Mr. Ganz paved the way for artists as well 
audience for future comtort 


white shoes 


as tor the 

Busu Conservatory Presents CZERWONKY 
Opening its summer series of artists’ recitals, the Bush 
Conservatory presented one of its most prominent teachers, 
Richard Czerwonky, in a violin recital on Wednesday af 
ternoon, June 29. With an interesting and well balanced 
program, Mr. Czerwonky delighted the large audience on 
hand, which applauded him most enthusiastically 

Nores From THE StuRKOW-Ryper STUDIO 


As has already been announced in these columns, Theodora 


having a Bach contest among her pupils 
FRANCESCO 


Of Chicage Opere Association DADDI 


Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching forOpera, Stage and Recital 
Studios 720 Fine Arte Building, Chicago, III. Harrison 5755 


Sturkow-Ryder is 
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Epoas A. Nevson, E. H. Scuwenken, 
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Kewnere M. Baapiey, 
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An lostitation of National Prominence 


SUMMER SESSION 


Three terms 

TEN WEEKS~ May 23:4 to July wth 
EIGHT WEEKS—june 6th to July ‘0th 
FIVE WHKEKS—june 27th to July 30th 

Outstanding features of the Summer Session are 

Master Interpretation Classes FREE 
Normal Courses io Piano, Voice. Violin, Public School Music 
EXCLUSIVE TEACHING ENGAGEMENTS OF 
JAN OHIAPUSSO, Bminent Dutch Pianist 
4 ou IMINOFP, Celebrated Bohemian Baritone 
N BSBJORN, Famous Swedish Violinist 

ELLA SPRAVKA, Distinguished Bohemian Pianist 
and the regular faculty of over 80 artists, many of interna- 
tional reputation, including 
Charlies W. Clark 
Mme. Louise Dotti 
Herbert Miller 
Mee Oraves Atkins Rowland 
Helen Fouts Cahoon ones lawski 
Ethel L, Marley Graee Walter 
Ralph Leo Eva Shapiro Ruth Bradley 


EXTENSIVE STUDENT DORMITORIES DIRECTLY CON- 
NEOTKD WITH MAIN CONSERVATORY BUILDINGS 
Attractive environment \ a valuable saving of time for 


the busy summer studen 
DORMITORY KATES REDUCED FOR SUMMER STUDENTS 


Write for Summer Bulletia giving full particulars. 


M. C. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AURELIA ARIMONDI 


Firet Prize, Milan, Italy, Conservatory 


VITTORIO ARIMONDI 


Leading Basso Chicago Opera Association and all the 
Principal Theatres of the world. 


Voice Placing, Coaching for Opera, Stage and Concert Deportment 


Studio: 612 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


Edger A. Nelson ie de Horvath 
Mume. Julie Rive-King Sonat Holmquist 
Edger A. Braselton Richard Czerwonky 











COURIER 


On last Saturday afternoon, June 25, the program pre- 
sented at the Sturkow-Ryder studio was a preliminary trial 
for the contest. Those taking part were Mary O'’Gallagher, 
who played the G major French suite; Frances Todd, who 
presented the “Three Two-Voice Inventions; Janet Friday, 
who offered the E minor, F — and D major preludes ; 
Sophie Shapiro, who gave the E flat major French suite; 
Elizabeth Branek, who played the A major English suite, 
and the one in G major was presented by Edna Russell, 
the one in G minor by Sabina Soffer, and Eugenia McShane 
closed the program with the B flat major “Partita.” Lucille 
Manker was preliminary judge at this recital. The final 
contest will be held the first week in July. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder appeared four times during the 
biennial convention in the Tri-Cities. June 10 she appeared 
before the annual open meeting of the Kiwanis Club in 
Davenport. Saturday morning she played for the school 
children in Davenport, Ia.; Saturday afternoon, June 1], 
at the High School auditorium in Moline, IIL, and Monday 
afternoon at the Augustana Gymnasium in Rock Island, III 

Leon SAMETINI IN VioLIN RECITAL. 

The second recital of the Chicago Musical College's sum- 
mer series was presented on Thursday afternoon, June 30, 
by Leon Sametini, who had the able assistance of Rudolph 
Reuter in the Carpenter sonata for piano and violin. With 
his customary art and skill Mr. Sametini rendered the D 
major sonata of Handel, Vieuxtemps’ F sharp minor con- 
certo and the second polonaise by Wieniawski. Isaac Van 
Sametini’s able assistant at the piano 
Tuirp APPEARANCE THIS SPRING IN 
MorGan Park, 

That Morgan Park audiences grow more enthusiastic with 
each appearance of Hans Hess was proven again when he 
assisted the Crescendo Club. Mr. Hess rendered two 
groups and w.th his masterful playing captivated his audi- 
ence, which applauded him vigorously. When Mr. Hess 
played the “Swan” as one of his encores, one could not help 
but admire the great art that is his to recreate the divinely 
beautiful in a composition as popular as the “Swan.” 

CaroLyn Wittarp Pupits HEaArp, 

Caro'yn Willard presented four of the youngest mem- 
bers of her piano class in recital Saturday afternoon, June 
18. Those participating were Alice Bingham, who played 
Gurlitt’s “Youthful Joys,” Schumann's “Soldiers’ March” 
and James Rogers’ “Bedtime Song ;” Emily Barrett, whose 
offerings were Ludwig Schytte’s “Six Studies from Op. 
100” and “Water Nymphs,” and Poldini’s “Two Waltzes ;” 
Ethel Eiler, who played the Bach G major gavotte; Morton 
Thomas, who rendered Schytte’s “Goodnight,” Paul Beau- 
mont's “Tarantelle’ and Massenet'’s “Elegie,” and Ethel 
tiler, who closed the program with Schumann's “By the 
lireside” and Mana-Zucca’s “Frolic.” This recital was 
another example of Miss Willard’s efficient method and 
she may well be proud of each student heard; they were a 
treat credit to her. 

Cuicaco Musica Coiiece Nores. 


MUSICAL 


Grove was Mr 


Hans Hess Makes 


The competition for the free scholarships with the guest 
teachers at the summer master school of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College took place last week. With Mr. Saenger, schol- 
arships of one private lesson a week were awarded to 


Thelma Hinds Bollinger, Mound Valley, Kan., and to 
Minnie Klein, Kokomo, Ind. Similar free scholarships 
with Mr. Witherspoon were won by Rose Dirman, New 


Orleans, and by Louise Doedgker, Syracuse, N. Y. Two 
free scholarships with Rudolph Ganz were awarded re- 
spectively to William McGregor, Maplewood, Mo., and to 
Dorothy Kendrick, Dallas, Tex. Two scholarships with 
Richard Hageman were won respectively by Anne Leon- 
ard, Francesville, Ind., and Otis Patton, Mt. Vernon, Ia., 
and two with Florence Hinkle by Helen Pomeroy Lotreck, 
Chicago, and Vivian Payne Pruit, Fort Worth, Tex. So 
large was the number of contestants and so great the talent 
which they disclosed that the guest teachers who are giving 
class work in repertory and teaching gave additional schol- 


MIDDELSGHULTE 
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arships to a number of contestants by presenting them with 
free entrance to the classes. 

A concert was given Saturday morning by the Chicago 
Musical College in Ziegfeld Theater. The program was 
given by students of the guest teachers in the master school 
and by students of the regular faculty of the institution. 
Among those who were heard were the winners of the free 
scholarships with Professor Auer. 

Prof. Leopold Auer arrived in Chicago last Saturday and 
the competition for his free scholarship took place on Sun- 
day morning. The illustrious master declared himself to 
be extraordinarily impressed with the talent which  dis- 
closed itself, so impressed, in fact, that he decided to give a 
second free scholarship. The two successful contestants 
were Bennie Rabinowitz, of New York City, and Joseph 
hiollman, of Odessa, Russia. These two violinists will be 
heard at the Chicago Musical College concert this Saturday 
morning in Ziegfeld Theater. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Presents Davin BISPHAM. 

The annual song recital which David Bispham presents 
as a member of the American Conservatory Summer Mas- 
ter School is always anticipated by the innumerable friends 
and admirers of this eminent artist as a rare treat. They 
were not disappointed when on Thursday, June 30, he of- 
ferel one of his interesting and artistic programs at Kim- 
ball Hall. A large audience was on hand and accorded Mr. 
Lispham a rousing reception, and justly so, for hegafforded 
them real enjoyment. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Blanche Goode Announces Engagement 


Blanche Goode, pianist, of the music department of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., has just announced her en- 
gagement to Raffaello Piccoli, professor of English litera- 
ture at the University of Pisa. Professor Piccoli is a well 
known young Italian writer. He saw military service and 
was wounded in the war. For the past two years he has 
been lecturing in the principal American universities and 
colleges. At present he is at Smith College, lecturing and 
preparing a work on the Italian philosopher, Croce. His 
father, who died recently, was a senator and prominent in 
Italian politics. 

Miss Goode and Professor Piccoli will be married in the 
spring of next year and expect to reside in Italy. 


Summer Session of People’s Liberty Chorus 


The summer session of the People’s Liberty Chorus be- 
gins this evening (July 7), and the meetings will be con- 
tinued all through the summer, every Monday and Thursday 
evening at 8 o'clock, in the auditorium of the High School 
of Commerce. Men and women who love to sing and wish 
to advance their knowledge in the art of reading and sing- 
ing music from notes, and who look for a pleasant diver- 
sion, are invited to take part in the meetings of the People’s 
Liberty Chorus. These meetings are conducted in a way 
that combines most delightfully education with entertain- 
ment. New members are always accepted. There will be a 
voice trial and enrollment before and after every meeting. 


Annie Louise David Preparing for Western 
Tour 

Annie Louise David, the harpist, is at present enjoying 
a rest at Portland, Me., where she is also preparing for her 
Western tour. Miss David leaves for California on August 
10. Included among her engagements in the West is an 
appearance on September 4 with the California Orchestra of 
San Francisco. 

Mark Oster in America 

_Mark Oster, the baritone who has sung successfully in 
Germany for fourteen years, now is in America preparing 
for a busy 1921-22 season here. He will appear in opera, 
concert and at festivals. Mr. Oster has sung in all the 


principal opera houses in Germany, and has appeared in 
over 120 different operas, 


Morgana On for Buffalo 


Nina Morgana, who recently became Mrs. Bruno Zirato, 
and who has been living with her husband, secretary to Mr. 
Caruso, in the ténor’s apartment at the Hotel Vanderbilt 
since her marriage, has left to spend the month of July 
with friends in Buffalo. 


Charles Cooper’s Expression of Personality 


When Charles Cooper gave his last Aeolian Hall recital 
one of the critics referred to him as “a pianist of highly 
sensitive quality, one of the few so young who yet find in 
the piano an expression of personality.” 


Carl M. Roeder at : Center Harbor, N. H. 


Carl M. Roeder, teacher of piano, ie ae! by his 
wife and daughter, left for Center Harbor, N. n Lake 
Winnipesaukee, where he will remain for the pody ‘of the 
summer, 
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ENTIRELY NEW ORCHESTRA FOR 
STADIUM CONCERTS 


(Continued pads page 5.) 

Manager Judson and Associate Manager Charlton to find 
out what these fancied grievances were and what consti- 
tuted the “conditions that the Stadium Concerts manage- 
ment regard as impossible”’—conditions imposed by the 
union officials and which led to the rupture—but neither 
manager was in town. The official statement of Mr. Jud- 
son was as follows: 


informed today 


Very much to our surprise we were that owing 
to some fancied grievance against the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, members of the local New York Union would not be 


permitted to play engagements at the Lewisohn Stadium this summer. 

The union was informed that the organization giving the Stadium 
concerts was in no way, directly or indirectly, affiliated with the 
National Symphony, but the powers that be in the local union 
have ruled otherwise. 


We have, therefore, taken the local union at its word, and 
have engaged a new orchestra recruited chiefly from the Phila 
delphia orchestra and from other first class organizations. ‘he 


equal of 
standard 


respects be the 
high 


constituted, will in all 
country, The same 
maintained. 

as exemplified by the 
however, 
union, 
inter 


orchestra, as 80 
any similar organization in the 
of concerts as heretofore given will be 

We are in no way opposed to unionism, 
fact that the musicians employed are all union men; we, 
resent the highhanded action of the leaders of the local 
and feel that we can no longer tolerate their unwarranted 
ference. 

We sincerely regret the 
union will cause to individual 
no other course to pursue, 


ruling of the local 
orchestra, but see 


hardship which the 
members of the 


We are sure the public will stand behind the number of well 
known men and women who are endeavoring, in the face of great 
difficulties, to give to New York really high class music at prices 


within the reach of all, 


Robert Sterne, contractor for the National Symphony 
Orchestra while it was in existence and who had con 
tracted for the orchestra for the Stadium concerts this 


following letter to Mr. Judson: 


summer, sent the 

Enclosed please find copy of letter received this date from Mr. 
Henry V. Donnelly, secretary of the M. M. P. U., Local 310, 
A. F. M You will carefully note contents of same and as a 


union man I must abide by the decision of the board of directors 


of our organization, 
touch with 


Before communicating with you, I have gotten in 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, attorney for the National Symphony 
and he again asserted to me that the National Symphony Orchestra 


was in no way connected with the Stadium Concerts and _ that 
there was no justification for any such contention, 

I have no alternative, however, but to notify you that pursuant 
to the ruling of the union, I herewith abrogate the contract exist 
ing between you, the People’s Institute and myself, and am notify 
ing the orchestra members that I am no longer connected with 
the Stadium Concerts for the coming season, and that all en 
gagements made under union rules are off by order of the union, 

trust that you will understand the situation thoroughly and 


accept my sincere regrets for having failed to meet my obligation 
to you, Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Ronert STERNE. 


Enclosed with the above letter was a copy of the official 
notification of the local union informing Mr. Sterne, the 
orchestra manager, of the decisions of the union refusing 
to permit members of the local union to play at the Stadium 
Concerts this summer unless conditions that the Stadium 
Concerts management regard impossible were fulfilled. 


The Progressive Series Music History 


The Art Publication Society has just issued the Pro- 
gressive Series History of Music to be used in connection 
with the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth quarters of the 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons. Seeking, as it al- 
ways does, to secure the leading authority on the subject in 
preparing its text books, the society chose Cecil Forsyth to 
write this one. The result is that Mr. Forsyth has, in a 
book which totals in its four numbers only some eighty 
pages, prepared a thorough history of music which, neces- 
sarily concise, nevertheless covers every important point 
from the oldest time to the present in a thorough manner. 
Best of all, as those who know Mr. Forsyth’s other books 
would expect, the text is never pedantic. He writes in a 
free, easy and attractive style—with an occasional humor- 
ous touch which imparts valuable knowledge to the student, 
while sparing him the drudgery usually associated with 
study. In fact, this Progressive Series History of Music, 
with Mr. Forsyth’s text illuminated by frequent apposite 
illustrations, makes a very interesting book for one to read, 
whether or not he be a student of music. 

Mr. Forsyth goes way back to the Egyptians to begin 
with and comes way down to contemporaries such as Dukas 
and Ravel, including a chapter on modern Americans as 
well, and finishing with one on “Modern Tendencies and a 
Question” which includes men like Scriabine, Stravinsky, 
Ornstein and Goossens. As the text itself is no we ay pedan 
tic, neither are the ideas of Mr. Forsyth, who is very liberal, 
sympathetic and eclectic in his discussion of composers and 
their works. One hopes that the Art Publication Society, 
which now issues the work in four pamphlets, large form, 
will republish it in regular book form. Aside from its 
unquestionable value as a supplementary text book for the 
Progressive Series, it is as concise, compact and readable a 
history of music as exists today. 


Stadium Concerts to Open 

The Stadium Concerts will open this evening (July 7). 
The first four weeks will be conducted by Henry Hadley, 
who commences tonight with an all-Wagner program. The 
symphony for tomorrow (Friday) evening will be “The 
New World.” The soloist, John Powell, will play the 
Liszt “Hungarian Fantasy.” Saturday evening, the pro- 
gram will be semi-popular in character, including Mr, Had- 
ley’s own “In Bohemia” overture. 

Julia Claussen will sing on Sunday, July 10, Other 
Stadium soloists announced are Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, July 
11; Elias Breeskin, violinist, July 13; Clarence Whitehill, 
baritone, July 17; Helen Stanley, soprano, July 18; Leo 
Ornstein, pianist, July 20; Inez Barbour, soprano, July 24; 
Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, July 25. 

Mr. Hadley announces the production of these American 
compositions, to be featured at early dates: “Negro Car- 
nival,” rhapsody, Carl Busch; “Plantation Song,” “Har- 
lequin,” Paul Lannin; “Suite Esthetique,” Hendriks, and 
two Indian dances, Skilton. 


Sicdnale Not. Norfolk 
On page 41 of the Musicat Courter for June 23 there 
appeared an interesting letter concerning the musical affairs 
of Roanoke, Va. Quite inadvertently the item appeared as 
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emanating from Norfolk, Va., and while the latter city 
would, without doubt, be quite willing to be the scene of 
such activities, it is only fair to Roanoke to give it the 
credit which is its due. 


Bogislav Makes London Hit 
Ruano Bogislav, the American singer of Slavic and gypsy 
folk songs, made her London debut last week with great 
success. She is to remain in Europe until September. 





Curci-Tirindelli Wedding 


Luigi Curci, the painter and former husband of Amelita 
Galli-Curci, was married on Saturday, July 2, to Wanda 
Tirindelli, daughter of the well known musician, composer 
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and teacher, Pier Tirindelli, of the Cincinnati Conserva 
tory of Music. Mr. Curci and his bride sailed from Phila 
delphia on the following day on the S S. Patria for Italy, 
where they intend to remain for some time. 


Visanska Suieesecion at Old Forge 
Dan Visanska, the violinist, now is located for the sum 
mer at Old Forge, N. Y., in the Adirondack Mountains. 
He will return on October 1 and reopen his studios in New 
York and Philadelphia. 


Degree for Alexander Russell 
University the 
upon 


commencement of Syracuse 
Doctor of Music was conferred 
director of music at Princeton 


At the June 
honorary degree of 
Alexander Russell, 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura; 
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IMPRESSIONS OF MUSICAL 
CONDITIONS ABROAD 
By Roy Chandler 


The musical season in Norway this winter has not been 
as extensive as previously, owing to the unsettled condition 
of business in general in this country. There is a prohibi- 
tion against the importation of all luxuries, and anything 
in the way of luxury is hindered in whatever way possible. 

At the Royal Opera House a dramatic company played 
Scandinavian classics, the artists being prominent ones, and 
the season was quite well patronized. From a musical 
standpoint, outside of a few performances given by the 
local choral organization and a song recital by the famous 
Leo Slezak at the Academy Auditorium, the season was 
very dull, 

In Stockholm, on the contrary, music was at its height. 
A season of opera at the Royal Opera House did a big 
business. The writer heard a performance of “Butterfly” 
which would have done credit to any metropolis of the 
world. The part of Cio-Cio-San was interpreted by Greta 
Soderman, a Swedish soprano, and a very fine artist with 
a voice admirably suited to the part; Pinkerton was sung 
by Carl Richter. The orchestra, which, however, was a 
little weak, was under the baton of Adolf Wiklund, director- 
general of the Royal Opera at Stockholm. “The Barber of 
Seville,” the Puccini trio and “Tosca” were also included 
in the repertory. The usual season in Stockholm com- 
mences after the New Year festivities and continues for 
about three months. Many concerts were held in Stock- 
holm and the writer heard the Stockholm Symphony Or- 
chestra at a concert at which Armas Jarnfelt, the famous 
Swedish composer, was guest conductor and the American 
pianist, Eleanor Spencer, was the soloist. The Stockholm 
Symphony Orchestra is composed solely of musicians who 
are ardent lovers of music and who donate their services 
to make a musical institution which must be recognized as 
one of the finest in the world. They are all professors or 
the leading musicians of the city, and their orchestra is a 
matter of personal and patriotic pride. At one concert I 
heard over five thousand people sing in the auditorium 
specially constructed for concerts; heard a program com- 
posed of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique”’ symphony, and a 
work by Schumann and Armas Jarnfelt, the guest conduc- 
tor. Both the conductor and Miss Spencer received an 
ovation after the concert. 

Another concert, which was billed at the auditorium, was 
that of Lilly Kovacs, a youthful pianist, who has been ex- 
ceedingly well received in Europe during the last two 
seasons. Battistini was also scheduled for an appearance 
at the Academy with the following prparem : “Tannhauser” 
aria, Wagner; aria from ‘ ‘Henry VIII,” Saint-Saéns; aria 
from “Leonora,” Donizetti ; “Il mio Ben,” Paisiello (1741- 
1816); “Adelaide,” ’ Beethoven ; aria from “Falstaff,” Verdi, 
prologue from “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, and the aria from 
the “Masked Ball,” Verdi. His accompaniments were played 
by Nathaniel Broman. 

In Germany there were a great many musical activities 
but all the performances at the opera and a great many of 
the concerts lacked the names of world celebrities who now 
find it possible to earn more money outside of Germany, 
and on account of the low rate of exchange cannot accept 
the salaries offered in that country. At the Royal Opera, 
as well as at the Charlottenberg Opera in Berlin, excellent 
performances are given nightly. The singers are to a great 
extent beginners, but the staging, lighting, ballet and or- 
chestra work may well be envied by many of the great 
opera houses. 

I visited Amsterdam and the Hague. In the latter city 
several concerts were advertised, but I did not see any 
familiar names with the exception of Mme. Charles Cahier, 
who was scheduled to appear there. In Belgium, at Brus- 
sells the opera gives three performances a week and the 
other three nights the company performs in Antwerp. It is 
a very fair company with some French singers, and is 
receiving very good reports. 

France is having its usual big season in Paris at the 
grand opera, as well as at the Opera Comique. Opera is 
well supported there by the floating population of Paris. 

England has no opera, and only a few concerts in com- 
parison to New York. The level of good music in London 
seems to be declining; the English public seems to be going 
mad over the ballad, and the special concerts of these songs 
at Albert Hall are much better attended than good concerts 
by good artists. Jascha Heifetz has made quite a sensation 
in London, but there were many seats available at his con- 
certs. Clara Butt seems to be the only singer who can 
really draw a capacity audience in the English capital. 

After visiting London I traveled to Barcelona, Spain, 
where the Viennese ballet was enjoying a prosperous season 
at the Liceo Theater there. This ballet is said to be practi- 
cally as good as the famous Diaghileff Ballet. However, 
such is not the case with the Swedish ballet, which this year 
thought it would capture the hearts of the dance-loving 
public when it appeared in Paris, Madrid and other Euro- 
pean capitals. 

The city of Barcelona is one of the most musical cities 
of Europe, boasting of the largest choral society in the 
world, the Orfeo Catala. This society owns an exquisite 
building, in which is an auditorium seating four thousand 
people, equipped in every way for choral work, with a fine 
pipe organ, etc. In this same building are many club rooms 
and class rooms where orchestral and choral works are 
studied, and in the basement is a vault library where the 
complete orchestrations and choral parts of over a thousand 
of the most famous compositions of the great masters are 
kept. In this auditorium all the big concerts in Barcelona 
are given. 

Sauer, the pianist, was scheduled to appear there shortly, 
as well as Selma Kurz, the soprano. 

In Madrid an opera company, headed by Maria Bar- 
rientos and supported by Polverosi and Danise, gave a 
season of twenty subscription performances and was con- 
tracted for a series af performances in Lisbon and in 
Oporto. 





Bauer Goes to Seal Harbor 


Harold Bauer, pianist, has joined the musical colony at 
Seal Harbor, Me 


July 7, 1921 





Why Not? 


To the Musical Courier. 

Dear Sir—May one of your readers say “Amen” 
to the truthful and much-needed article of Frank 
Patterson in your issue of June 23? Mr. Patterson 
has made a plea for toleration between all sorts of 
musical people such as deserves thoughtful con- 
sideration. Mr. Patterson expresses the kernel of 
his article when he urges the big artists and teachers 
to get together with the ordinary rank and file of 
musicians and music lovers and to say, frankly, in a 
friendly spirit : “Let's see what we can do to help 
things along.” Indeed, it might be wise for the 
Juilliard Foundation to spend part of its funds in 
circulating among musical people a brochure made 
up of this frankly courageous article. Would that 
the two extremes of our musical population—and 
those between—might harken to its plea and act ac- 
cordingly. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Kennetu S, CLarK, 
Bureau of Community Music, 
Community Service, Inc. 
June 25, 1921. 











Haensel Receives Souvenir of Imperial 
Theater 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel, the New York manager, who is 
now in the Orient with Mme. Schumann-Heink on her 
triumphant tour of these parts, after the diva’s five ap- 
pearances in Tokyo, when all records for attendance at a 
foreign artist's concerts were broken, was the recipient of 
a handsome souvenir volume showing the history of the 
Imperial Theater in Tokyo since its opening. The con- 
tents are most interesting, showing as they do, with many 
photographs from the numerous productions that have been 
made since the theater was opened in March, 1911, a com- 
plete résumé of the theatrical activities of Japan's leading 
playhouse. In speaking of this theater and its noted di- 
rector, K, Yamamoto, Mr. Haensel finds nothing but praise 
for the theater’s complete and up to date equipment and 
the ability of its distinguished head. 

“Mr. Yamamoto,” he writes in concluding his letter, “has 
possibly done more in an artistic way for the showing of 
Western art in Japan than anybody else in that country. He 
is a remarkable man, an encourager of art in all its forms, 
and a staunch friend of the young and aspiring artist in 
Japan. His efforts in this direction deserve the highest 
commendation. Mme. Schumann-Heink was more than 
delighted at the great thoughtfulness shown her by this 
distinguished director.” 


Activities of Dr. J. Fred Wolle 

While at the recent Biennial of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs at the Tri-Cities, Dr. J. Fred Wolle not 
only played at several of the sessions but he also served 
as one of the judges at the four national contests—violin, 
male voice, female voice and piano. On June 14 Dr. Wolle 
gave the opening recital on the new three manual organ 
recently installed in Zion Lutheran Church, Easton, Pa., and 
two days later he’ was heard in an organ recital at Wye- 
brooke, Pa. 





FREEMANTEL 


Tenor 
437 Fifth Avenue (4th floor) New York 
JULES 


FALK 


Concertizing Belgium, 
Holland and_ England 
September and October. 
American Season 1921-22 
begins November 14th at 
Washington, D. C. 

For available dates write 
Tour Direction, C. H. 
Falk, 96 Fifth Ave., Room 
20, New York, or Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau, 
New York. 























Wanted 
A Cellist 
and 


A Basso 


A manager who has been successful in booking 
many artists needs a Cellist and a Basso to 
complete his list for next season. Address 
“H, L. L.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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CALCUTTA, INDIA, ENJOYS 
ACTIVE MUSICAL SEASON 


Various Concerts of Unusual Worth Are Given and Audi- 
ences Are Enthusiastic—Governor’s Orchestra 
Concerts Popular—The Royal 
Opera Company 

Calcutta, India, May 9, 1921.—The most notable event of 
the season was the series of Sunday night concerts given 
at the Opera House by the Governor’s Orchestra, under the 
inspiring leadership of C. J. Cornfield, conductor of H. E. 
the Governor of Bengal’s Band. One has often heard the 
complaint that music lovers starved for music in Calcutta, 
but such was not the case this winter, as these weekly con- 
certs gave them an opportunity of listening to programs 
of the best music, classical and otherwise. Heretofore it 
has been said that there were not enough lovers of good 
music to make such a venture pay, and great credit is due 
to Mr. Cornfield for his conception of the project, and to 
the management of the Opera House for making the ven- 
ture possible. 

Mr. Cornfield felt the public should have an opportunity 
of hearing weekly the best music at popular prices. His 
faith that they would respond was justified, as crowded 
houses greeted him with enthusiastic applause Sunday after 
Sunday until nineteen concerts had been given between 
December 1 and April 4. This was a most praiseworthy 
achievement of both Mr. Cornfield and his orchestra of 
thirty, as the programs were never repeated, were rendered 
with uniform excellence, and were filled with selections 
from the best classical and modern composers. 

Again and again the house was sold out by the middle 
of the week, and the thousands who enjoyed the concerts 
gave evidence of the very large number of music loving peo- 
ple in Calcutta who appreciate real music and entirely dis- 
proved the oft heard statement that people in India will not 
listen to anything unless of a light, popular, music hall type. 
Special mention should be made of the soloists of the or- 
chestra whose contributions greatly aided in the success of 
the concerts. Among them were Mr. Lunn, violin; Mr. 
Pearch, flute; Mr. Mason, trombone; Mr. O’Brien, clarinet, 
and Mr. O'Neil, bassoon. Mr. Cornfield was assisted by 
various soloists of Calcutta and several professionals, espe- 
cially noteworthy of whom were Miss Ravelli and Harry 
Reynolds, of the Royal Opera Company. Mr. Reynolds 
created a great impression by his singing of the “Toreador 
Song” (“Carmen”) and the prologue from “Pagliatci,” 
for which he is well known in the operatic world in Eng- 
land. 

Russian DANCER AND ViIoLIntst AT Empire THEATER. 

The first individual event of interest in musical and the- 
atrical circles after the winter season began was the per- 
formance given by Mlle. Swirskaya and Mlle. Margosha, 
two Russian artists who were greatly appreciated by the 
Calcutta public during the month they appeared at the 
Empire Theater. Mlle. Margosha is a violinist of rare abil- 
ity and charms. Added to splendid technic she has a deli- 
cacy of touch and sympathetic interpretation which raise her 
far above the average violinist heard in the Far East. Mlle. 
Swirskaya gave a short piano recital at each performance 
and her brilliant playing would alone win her a position 
among pianists, but her talent in this line is eclipsed by her 
dancing, an art in which she excels. Mlle. Swirskaya is 
particularly successful in her interpretations of Russian, 
Spanish, Oriental, Egyptian and Indian dances. One of her 
most effective numbers is a Mawari dance, which was of 
especial interest to her Calcutta audiences as Mlle. Swirs- 
kaya produced it here for the first time, having arranged it 
after watching a Mawari dancing girl, whose costume she 
reproduced with startling accuracy. 

Mme. SApvowsky-Pittarp IN CONCERT. 

Early in January, Mme. Sadowsky-Pittard, the Russian 
pianist, gave an exceptionally fine program in Dalhousie 
Institute. The Calcutta public has had the pleasure of 
hearing Mme. Pittard several times before, and has learned 
to look forward to her concerts as a real musical treat, 
especially as piano recitals are seldom heard in Calcutta. 
Mme. Pittard is a player of passion and power, with deep, 
sympathetic insight into the spirit of the compositions she 
interprets. In her hands the piano becomes a living thing. 
Soon after her concert Mme. Pittard joined her two com- 
patriots, Mlle. Swirskaya and Mlle. Margosha, and the 
three soloists left Calcutta to tour the Orient, under the 
direction of Maurice Baudman. 

Nina Gorpon, MIMIc. 

In February, Nina Gordon, the famous Scotch mimic, 
appeared at the Opera House for several weeks, delighting 
her audiences with extremely clever impressions of many 
artists of the day, including Jose Collins, Vesta Tilly, Alice, 
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Delysia, Jean Aylivin, Mme. Melba and Harry Lauder. 
Miss Gordon is a friend of Sir Harry Lauder, and he has 
assisted her in preparing her interpretations of himself, 
which are par excellence and which were her most popular 
numbers in Calcutta, drawing forth enthusiastic applause 
from all, most especially the Scotch element of her audi- 
ences. For miles around Calcutta there are jute mills 
whose owners, managers and operators are Scotch. From 
near and far Scotch people came to hear Miss Gordon im 
personate Harry Lauder, and their reception of her was a 
veritable ovation. Never in the history of the Opera House 
had so many Scotchmen been seen there. 

Some ten years ago, when Miss Gordon was but little 
more than a child, she sang for some months in New York, 
where her audiences, she says, were the most spontaneous 
and enthusiastic of any she has known. She would like to 
return to America, and enjoyed telling her recollections of 
days spent in New York. At one time a leading woman's 
club in the American metropolis was entertaining Harry 
Lauder and arranged as a surprise for him to have Miss 
Gordon impersonate him. When she appeared and Harry 
Lauder greeted her as an old friend, the club members were 
the ones who were surprised. For some years Miss Gordon 
has sung in London, and is now. touring the Orient with 
her mother. Both of them are great admirers of American 
women, They say that in all the world there is no one so 
capable as the American business woman. Miss Gordon 
gave a humorous description of an English audience in 
India. She said it was like entering an ice box to come 
onto the stage and very difficult to start singing and to 
create an atmosphere; but once the crowd was won, the 
critical attitude vanished and they became most cordial in 
their reception of her songs and generous with applause. 

Tue Roya Orera Company. 

During March the Royal Opera Company presented at 
the Empire Theater various operas, the most popular of 
which were the “Bohemian Girl,” “Dorothy,” “Maritana,” 
“Falka” and “Faust,” the last being somewhat beyond the 
abilities of the company, with the exception of Harry 
Reynolds, who was in his element as Mephistopheles. In 
fact Mr. Reynolds was head and shoulders above the other 
singers in every opera that was given. Taken as a whole, 
the company was a strong one, made up of well known 
English singers who were desirous of an engagement 


which would give them a few years’ travel in the East, a 
lure which brings the best talent to the Orient Mr 
Anthwaite, baritone, was formerly with the Quinlan Opera 
Company and later with the Carl Rosa Company. Miss 
Lawson Taylor also came from the Carl Rosa Company, 
with whom she played soubrette parts, being especially 
successful as Papagena in the “Magic Flute” and Fanchette 
in Reginald Somerville’s “The Miracle.” Miss Taylor 
came to Calcutta a member of the chorus, but rapidly forged 
her way to the front as one of the principals, sharing 
leading roles with Miss Ravelli, coloratura soprano. The 
most outstanding member of the Royal Opera Company is 
Harry Reynolds, who has a most magnificent baritone voice 
with a range of three octaves. The musical director of the 
company is A. C. Reynolds, a pupil of Humperdinck, and 
his orchestral suite, ““Vasantasma,” has been favorably re 
ceived in England and India. 

On Good Friday the Royal Opera Company gave a sacred 
concert of unusual merit. This was the only concert of 
the kind given during the season, and the theater was 
crowded, notwithstanding the oppressive heat. One Ameri 
can in the audience was heard to remark: “Think of all 
these people cooped up in a hot theater a night like this! 
At home they would all be in the parks and not enough 
left to fill the front seats of a sacred concert.” However, 
at home they do not have hot weather the year around 
with an average temperature of cighty degrees for their 
winter season. 


Peter DAwson, BARITONE. 

That another English baritone, Peter Dawson, could fol 
low Mr. Reynolds, of the opera, immediately and sing to 
packed houses for three nights and a matinee, speaks well 
for Calcutta’s appreciation of high-class music. Calcutta 
has seldom had such a feast of music as two such noted 
singers in one week. Mr. Dawson has an enviable record 
in England and the colonies. He has toured Australia 
four times, South Africa twice, has been principal baritone 
with Chappell Ballad (¢ pngerts Queen’s Hall, London, sang 
in Royal Albert Hall at Tetrazzini’s farewell concert last 
year, and later ett England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales with Albert Coates and the Covent Garden Orches 
tra. Just before coming to India, Mr. Dawson had toured 
Great Britain, under the Quinlan Subscription Concert 
management, with Moritz Rosenthal (pianist), Suggia 
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(cellist), and Miriam Licatte (soprano). Mr. Dawson 
was so well known to Calcutta through his records that 


he was given an ovation rarely granted to a newcomer, 
and was recalled time and again to sing favorites called 
audience, His extremely pure dic- 


for by members of the 
tion added greatly to the pleasure given by his singing. The 
beautiful qualities of his voice were enhanced by the ease 
and simplicity of his manner 

Mr. Dawson praises American composers, whose songs 


he often sings, one of Iiis favorites being Sidney Homer's 
He was supported by a group of artists, 


Wini 


Banjo Song 


each of whom excelled in his own art. They were 
fred Small, violinist; Dorothy Treseder, pianist, and Sel 
wyn Driver, entertainer. Mr. and Mrs. Dawson and their 
company had completed their tour of northern India before 
coming to Calcutta They had —— before audiences 
in Karachi, Quetta, Peshawar, Lahgre, and other famous 
Indian citi 
INDIAN AUDIENCE 
Their impressions of Indian audiences agreed with those 


of every artist who comes to India. Calcutta audiences 
are more cosmopolitan than those up country, where lines 


due to rank are sharply drawn, because of the existence of 


the military clas rhe European community in up coun 
try stations is small and social distinctions are invidous 
At a concert the Europeans occupy the front seats. In 
the front rew sit the elect—the Commandant, the Colonel 
Major, Captain, Commissioner—the highest officials and 
their wives, one of whom at least has a lorgnette levelled 
on the singer. Back of this row of dignitaries sit the ordi 
nary foreigners, men representing business, missions, or 
traveller Back of these are the Anglo-Indians, who form 
a large proportion of the business population. At the rear 
are the Tommies, restless if not pleased and otherwise 
noisy with approval lo sing a program varied enough 
to suit the diversified tastes of such an audience is well 
nigh impossible, but Mr. Dawson seems to have accom 
plished this difficult feat 
Concerts oF ScHoots oF Musi 

Three concerts of chamber music were given by the 
Calcutta School of Music, one by the Indian School of 
Music, and a combination concert and theatrical entertain 
ment by the Conservatoire of Music during the winter. 
There were also the usual number of local talent concerts 


for hospitals, charity projects, Y. M. C. A. huts, and army 

cantonments 
Leo and 

cutta and are 


comed back early in 


Jan Cherniavsky, who are well known in Cal 
again touring India and Calcutta, were wel 
April Their three excellent concert 


were greatly appreciated by large audiences, 
An AMERICAN IN INDIA 
The annual flitting to the hills was just beginning as 
Lowell Thomas arrived in Calcutta, but as the Empire 
[heater was crowded to its full capacity each en he 
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appeared, the ones who had left Calcutta were not missed. 
Lowell Thomas is a very young American who has at- 
tained fame beyond his years. It was indeed a pleasure to 
the Americans in Calcutta to see an American, representa- 
tive of the best in American manhood, take Calcutta by 
storm as he has taken every place where he has appeared, 
with his enthralling story of Allenby and Lawrence in 


Palestine and Arabia. 


HeLten W. EL vprence. 


MRS. E. B. MeCONNELL AND 
DAUGHTERS RETURN FROM 
COAST TO COAST TOUR 


The Vaudeville Audience - Today Demands Artistic 
Settings and Real Singers 
“Yes, it is wonderful to get back to dear old New York 


from coast to coast,” said Mrs. 
M.) in reply to my question of 


after traveling for a year 
E. B. McConnell (Minnie 





MRS. E. B. MeCONNELL AND MARIE McCONNELL, 
Doubtless the other Harriet is tak- 
Cal, 


ing the snapshot, 


noted McConnell sister 
the scene of which is Sacramento, 


how she liked living on the road. “You see,” she continued, 
“it was very hard for me to give up my pupils, and some 
very promising ones, too, whom I know have had to go to 
other teachers because I expected to be gone a long time. 
But then it was much more important that I go with Harriet 
and Marie and keep their voices in good condition than to 
stay here and teach others. Happily for me, the girls can now 
get along without me, and I| settled down again to teaching 











Juty f, 4921 
in earnest on July 1 and expect to remain in New York, 
as a large number of singers and would-be singers whom I 
met on the Coast and in Canada are here to study with me. 
My girls are my best advertisers, singing to thousands of 
people every week and getting such cxcellent press notices 
that musical people would write us and also come to the 
stage door to inquire who their teacher was. I was amazed 
to meet so many in vaudeville with very good voices and 
little training. 

“Another reason I want to teach this summer is because 
most of the vaudeville and concert artists are resting, and 
it is then that a singer can do the best work. Of course, 
after a long season one needs a few weeks’ rest (it is only 
when you arrive at the age of forty that you need a long 
rest), but the young singer should work gradually before 
the strenuous season begins. Then one is able to stand 
almost anything. Professional people frequently remarked 
about the freshness of the girls’ voices, knowing they began 
the Keith circuit June 28, 1920, and finished on Orpheum 
time June 12, 1921, two shows a day, hard sleeper jumps, 
etc., that only correct tone production (natural method) 
could withstand. 

“You know I am a crank on tone production,” continued 
Mrs. McConnell, “and I am the worst critic the girls have, 
for I tell them the truth. You see I was behind the cur- 
tains all the time, and there was not one performance but 
what I gave a little advice. Perhaps it was Marie who 
pitched her tones too high in her head and would likely 
change the quality in the middle register, not realizing that 
she did it, or Harriet, using more breath than was necessary, 
or perhaps spreading the mouth too much and not register- 
ing the tone or rather quality | wished, so we had voice 
lessons every day during the twenty minutes of their act. 
Singing is a lifetime study. The best singers need some 
one to criticize them, for it is so easy to acquire bad habits. 
Vaudeville and concert artists have to make hay while 
the sun shines, and as the dull season is summer time they 
want to do their studying then. Many teachers will not 
take pupils for a short time, but now that | know what 
instruction in the summer means to them, | intend to help 
those people as well as others. I love teaching, and my 
worst mistake is that I use too much energy, for | want to 
see the results of my labor right off. 

“Pardon me for talking so much,” said 
little teacher in bidding the writer goodbye, “but when I 
get started talking on the subject of voice I never know 
when to quit.” K. D. 


the energetic 


Safe Arrival of Schumann-Heink in Java 


A cable has just been received from Fitzhugh W. Haen 
sel, of Haensel & Jones, announcing the safe arrival of the 
Schumann-Heink party in Batavia, Java. A series of con- 
certs will be given there before Mme. Schumann-Heink 
proceeds to China, where she is going to sing in all the 
principal cities. So many inquiries have been received 
about her return engagement to Japan on her way back to 
America that the original number of concerts planned will 
probably be increased, 


Morini’s Sister Marries Violinist 
Word has been received from Vienna that Alice Morini, 
sister of Erika Morini, the young violinist, has married the 
violinist, William Wolski, and will not accompany her sis- 
ter to America next September. 
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BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY “THUNDERBIRD” (Orchestral Suite) 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman = 
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Smith Co., of New York, who do this for the honor and glory 


of music! 
GEORGE E. Teacher of veces Bet “Thunderbird” is founded on American Indian folk songs and 
and Operatic Acting. dances, this being the name of the mythological bird regarded by 


| ¥ the American Indian tribes as a symbol for storms and war. 
*] 
& Hi A 545 W. 111th St. New York Norman-Bel Geddes wrote a drama of that name some years ago, 8 
*Phone Cathedral 6149 and the five numbers of the suite are episodes selected from the iS 
incidental music composed for it by the fore th Cadman, about re) 


Full orchestral scores of American works are rare indeed, for of =48 5 
ARTHUR Pp a HUBBA INSTRUCTOR 7 music Gere, ts the least demand for full orchestral scores. ={9 8 
ence when a firm prints such an ex yensive work it is with the =42 $ 
Acelet o{ <3 Yincent ¥, Bebberé full knowledge that it will not “pay, Not even the weight of iS g 
an Cadman’s name will aid in selling such a full score, so very ~ % 
SYMPHONY Lanse. BOSTON limited is the demand. All honor to such self-abnegation, then, = 8 
and let us not forget the Boosey Company, and the affiliated White iS 
Ny 
48 
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their day, in Berlioz and Gounod music. The flute brings a hint 


1918, These five numbers are: (1) “Before the Sunrise,” (2) N >t 
ER “Nuwana’s Love Song,” (3) “Wolf Dance,” (4) “Night Song,’ 8 2} 
Marguerite KUS SN and (5) “The Passing of Nuwana.” Together they comprise a fine 8 f 
suite for concert, the score having nearly 100 pages. S 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER “Before the Sunrise” pictures a mood rather than an entity, ° 
al not built on distinctive Indian themes, as are the following move- 2 
Pupil of LESCHETIZKY, MOSZKOWSKI and D’ALBERT ments, It ws however, suggestive in style of the Indian idiom, It iS 
nue, New York Cit is a score of fifteen lines, with triangle, steel xylophone and harp to 4 
163 West 21st Street, oe 7th — 9672, ad make it individual. Stealing in quietly, the first violins give forth i 
Telephone Morning the melody, with twittering birds (flute), some of the violin episodes 8 
; being on muted strings, the wood-wind also highly, important. It ti 
dies away with the flute sounding forth a high minor syncopated r | 
third, with divided violins as harmonic basis, lo } 
“Nuwana’s Love Song” is founded on a melody of the Black- re t 
: foot Indians, obtained from Walter McClintock, the ethnologist. 4 
Later Coenen uses the same theme, modified, in “Passing of a 
Nuwana,’ sgecars at the outset, first measure, played by the = fo 
j a - . cellos, with ) B. basses playing divided open fifths, and is purely S 
American Pianist and Composer Indian, and recognizable as such by anyone. The movement is > 
marked ‘“‘con amore,” about a quarter note to a second of time. 1° 
CONCERT AND LECTURE RECITAL ag ee Sogempaaaaient Sey the cello mapleny, an English o } 
morn (which isn’t a horn at a but a variety of the oboe) being 1 
Management: JOHN WESLEY MILLER, 1400 Broadway, New York City introduced later, The bassoon intones the love song the second time > WILLIAM OF 
} it appears, along with harp and violins (and, by the way, right rs ‘ 
there the C sharp is missing in the first violin part). Soon it iS 3 
moves into a broader tempo, when the violins sound the melody, Ig ° 
EDGAR but now in major, attaining fine sonority all the instruments aid > ° 
ing in the big climax, which itself is based on a chord of the 3 ) 
ninth, namely, E-G sharp, B-D-F sharp, This is the frequently | 
found “love-chord” so common in Wagner, Strauss, and, before : oF 


of the end, with harp accompaniment, English horn and clarinet 
adding their mite, To a suspended sixth in the first clarinet and 


STEINWAY HALL . NEW YORK. N.Y. violas, the movement ends softly, with sustained, divided violins, 8 3 
lO 
tay 
J 
4 





violas, cellos and basses. whose pianistic triumphs during 3 


“Wolf Dance” is also based on a Blackfoot Indian war song 






































obtained from the same source, the score now calling for three s ae . g 
Cc tympani, an Indian drum (or kettle drum tuned to B natural), his last American tour are still > 
a and sleigh bells, Of course the Indian drum plays an important SE 
R part in the dance, as do the sleigh bells. The flute gives out the the talk of the musically elect, oF 
L — the ae taking a the while the ym 7. drum atty ‘ ‘ll é } —— 8 
playing; at this spot the sharp is missing from the section de red < . Of 
PIANI ST voted to o fag a Treupete, ae ato —- rolls on Re 5 Will again tour the United States st 
tympani, with a big climax in the minor middle section, a lot So . . e TT } 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903- 06) of be fifths in the first violin part, descending to a pianissimo, 4 during the coming season. The 8 
working into a fortissimo, a veritable orgy ensues, with a_biff 2 ° ° 8 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, oO. bang and close. This is perhaps the most essentially “Indian” of rs) great artist will use bs 
the five movements, including tremendous rhythm and contrast. > ¢ 
“Night Song” will appeal to many because of the strong contrast 8 8 
to the preceding “Wolf Dance.” It is also from the same source i 8 8 
showing the Indian in sentimental moment. In the key of D flat, o § 
n Bureau the music is marked “andante grazioso” which is plain enough ro] 4 © 
nh orma 0 for anyone to understand. The first violins sing out the beautiful =r 5} 
melody to a string accompaniment; the clarinets take it up, and Ie f 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER later on the first clarinet, in an upper register, sounds it, with ) 
harp pecenipeanants the violins play it again, a first trumpet plays te) o 
it unisono with the first violins, and a climax ensues, hen fol- 2 
This department, whieh has bees to quoceastel, comets lows an interesting shift of the lovely melody to the violas, with 2 
for the past er 0 TTD asent to our readers, free of “murmuring” strings (Wagner's “Waldweben’’); a solo violin > 
a on all subjects of 1 “ lays in the higher position, and the movement closes with the } 
char, fect obtained by sustained chords in wood-wind and strings, swell S 
at the disposal of the Musica. Courigr e y g 8 
Me Ry 2 P reatien on all musical subjects, ing, dying away very softly. a> oi 8 , E 
it 18 qui . wale. “Passing of Nuwana” is a dramatic wail, largely in six flats, R F 
making the Coparymen® o Ml nak, however, consent to act as and as such, not easy to play; the full orchestra of twenty-two {ano *t 
The Musee, “ovate tet managers and organizations, lines enters at once in a blare of dramatic, diminished chord, with a 4 
intermediary Cetwens } oo s, 8 tremolo low strings, the opening being marked “with fire.” Fol 5 
It will merely furnish facts lowing appears a modified form of the “Love Song,” the oboe and i 
All communications should be addressed penenene paying it at first. In ene out . wena, te na S af 
ouri orn takin it up, an impassioned section following, with violins 4 . . . : 
Information Bureau, mae ge ~~ and wood wed Pin Po lg the harp playing the malady unitedly with 8 exclusively in his concerts and 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. the ‘oboe, augmented intervals, an excited portion, with tremolo 0 P | 
strings, and a final appearance of the principal melody in the lO recitals. He says 
cellos, now in major, leading to a lugubrious, melancholy section, re 
like the close of the “Pathetic” symphony by Tschaikowsky, using O { 
——————— the trombones and tuba to make the startling tam-tam strokes more 8 * i 
deadly. . . . Then comes the dramatic ending, played loudly, with ° i The Baldwin Piano | 
OSCAR crash of all the horns and percussion, tere. — etc, , ty { 
It is all immensely interesting and full of character, and sym ‘££ { 
phony orchestra conductors of America should get acquainted with te completely satisfies the i 
this real “‘American’’ work, which sprang from our own soil, and is ra) ‘ { 
R the brain-child of its most distinguished writer of Indian music, 2 highest demands. It | 
=18 z ES 
10 - } 
{ , Books " is a great pleasure to | 





play on such an instru- = 
























































3 
e e h fi St t (Silver, Burdett & Co., New York) jo e t - 
° nent. 
e I 
Studios: 6 East ighty-hst Street}, = «rue TRIAL OF JOHN AND JANE” 
Consultations and voice trials by appointment only (A Near Tragedy) ; It will be a privilege to hear 
: ’ ° ° Bg = é 
Tel. Lenox 687 L, Lilly, Sec’y}} Qperetta for children. Libretto by Anna Jane Nee Will; Bact f hie # 
° H = 49 liam achaus in one o 1s 
Mr. Segngor will vencal his cummer ot the Mosteli Sely 30" - Harnwell, music by Daniel Protheroe 1; ov 
a + 
ee ” seaman The sophistication of the modern child has long been a standard iS concerts. } 
- source = wit for our joke makers, and in the first of these two 8 { 
operettas we have the same idea used as a basis for a very clever | 
and interesting play. The author of the libretto is evidently well 4° | 
read upon matters of fairylore, for into the work all sorts of little : o = 
FOUR people are introduced that most of us have not thought of since i 
we were children ourselves, There are — characters all dear ts % 8 f 
childhood—at least, dear to all childhood except the sophisticate: 4 I 
7 SUMMER SCHOOLS sort, like ag and Jane in this story, They are tried by all the 4 E4 
little people in which youth ought to believe, King Cole, Mother 2 } 
For Goose, Goops, Fairies, and the rest—accused of believing in nothing. > | 
They are Poand guilty and are condemned never to have another 4 | 
Christmas, when it is discovered that they do believe in Santa re j 
Music Teachers and Claus and they are pardoned, 8 
rs - - _ > 4° 
School Teache “THE STOLEN FLOWER QUEEN” 3 
FRANKLIN, N, C, (A Child’s Midsummer Night’s Dream) 8 I 
NE . . 340 ‘ 
W YORK CITY Operetta in one act. Libretto by Douglas = re . ° ft, i 
CHICAGO ; > Ghehaldwin PianoCompany | 
NORTH CONWAY, N. H. Whitehead and music by G. A. Grant-Schaefer 8 - g 
The second of these plays is a disappointment. The first part +p CINCINN A TI CHICAGO NEW YORK OF 
of it is altogether charming. A thought full of poetic charm is set - 4g 142 W. 4th St. $23 8 Wabash Ay 665 Fifth Ay 
Send for Program and Dates forth with an artistry that one scarcely expects in a play intended 16 8T. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
for school The oth f fewer “on is ls ~ A oe king of 3 1111 Olive St is Penn's 8. 521 8, Fourth Av E 
the weeds. he other flowers, dismayed at the loss of their queen, g : 
Address: i their friegds to help them find her, There are fairies, 4 DENVER 8AN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD — Ser lay Bs Soom, Sea-Mist, Fire-Fly, the Soath Wiad, the B 1636 California St. 310 Butter St. 101) Elm 6, f 
+ 45th Phone: ant Flutt Butterfly, the snow flakes, and so on, all of whom are . 1 
414 West St., New — Cty dm gig for the lost oe. it is very a A and the fe 9 = ~ 20.0900¢ —_ ook 
altogether charming. And then the poetic thought is ruined by 5 rem NTT I Red 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SCHOOL, Inc. ihe pr introduction of Boy Scouts who have fought the weeds | PLU fa 


‘abash Avenue Chicago, Illinois and recovered the flower queen. Of these two plays just mentioned 
218 Se. W Ae the music of the second is by far the best, but both are excellent. 
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OAKLAND ORPHEUS CLUB 


GIVES SUCCESSFUL 


Male Choir Heard 
Pupils in Recital—Notes 
June 17, 1921.—The 


East Bay Cities’ 


Oakland, Cal., 
male chorus, the Orpheus 
aul to be its mos 


Koland at the piano 
excell ntly rendered 


appearance of Charles E tenor, 


Bulotti, 
chorus, 
Francisco, 


ha 


Mary Garden, 
meert tenor she had ever heard. 
club's concert were Dorothy Dukes, cello, 
olson, violin 
I he Half Hour « 


June 12, was 


f Music 


furnished by the 


1 
Clative audqience 


East Bay Cities’ 


Under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Estelle 
Welsh Presbyterian Church, the East Bay Cities’ Male 
Choir gave a successful concert at Jenny Lind Hall, June — successful in their career. 
10, under the direction of Prof. J. Francis Jones and ac summer at their home in Alameda. 
companist, M. F, Morse. The members of the choir con Paul Steindorff, 


Davies, E. Van ond J 


ist of ‘I 
(first tenors), H. O 


| R. Macdonald 

Hughes, M. H. Callum (second tenors), R. D. Parry, C. L dents. 
Foster, W. |. Parry (first bass), W. B. Zimmerman, T. The Philharmonic Trio 
Walters, A. B. Barker, L. Broadbent (second bass). As lin; W. Villapando, cello; 
isting the choir were an instrumental trio consisting of played recently before a large 


Mr. and Mrs. Ed Leslie and Carl W. 


loists, J. Mathews, R. D 
Davies and J. Francis Jones 


CONCERT 
Elizabeth Westgate’s 


famous 
Club, gave on June 7 what was 
t successful concert in ten years, 
the direction of Edwin Dunbar Crandall, with Bessie Beatty 
The choral numbers were varied and 
Special interest was shown in the re- 
who 
and of nent, during the recent opera season in San 
on hearing him sing, 
ve declared that his voice surpassed in sheer beauty 
Other soloists at the 
and Marian Nich 


at the Greek Theater, 
Orpheus Club, 


of the numbers were repeated to a large 


Mace Cuorrk 1N CONCERT, 


Mathews, 
Hughes, E. W. 


Rhodechamel, 


Parry, A. B. 


EvizAsetH WestGate’s Pupits 1N RECITAL. 


A great many of the musical activities of the island city 
of Alameda come under the direction or influence of the 
organist and choir director of the 


well known teacher, 


Oakland 


under 
Lowry. 
played from memory. 
Olive 
assisted the 
ist. As 
is said to Westgate’s delightful song, 
any 
students, 


Schumann, Liszt, Chopin, 


serkeley, 
when 


» and appre- of Miss Westgate, 


J. C, Mare, 


versity. 


Hazel M. 


and as 


Jarker, 


Tom 


First Presbyterian (¢ ‘hure h, Elizabeth Westgate. 
included a recital last month by pupils of high school age, 
presented by Miss Westgate at her Paru street studio, in- 
cluding Grace Garrett, Margaret McLean, 
Juliet Weinstock, Kathryn Kilbourn, 
The entire program by these young artists was 
On May 28, at the Merriman School, 
Reed Cushman presented Erna Seeger, 
assisted by Miss Westgate’s artist pupil, Vine Lowry, pian- 
a concluding number Miss 
“If I Could Know.” 
morning of the same date one of Miss Westgate’s advanced 
gave a piano recital, assisted 
by Miriam Elder Sellander, soprano, when selections from 
Porter Steele and Rachmaninoff 
were heard to great advantage as interpreted by the pianist. 
Another group of young people of high school age, 
were heard in a diversified program, 
given entirely from memory, on June 4. 
Notes. 


Mrs. Lloyd Swayne, 


Gray-Lhevinne and her husband have concluded 
their tour of ninety joint recitals, which proved the most 
They will rest and spend the 


distinguished pedagogue and conductor, 
announced last month a course in grand opera and oratorio, 
which is being attended by a large number of young stu- 


consisting of Orley See, vio- 
William W. 


Nichols won the piano contest 
California recently given by the 


Music Clubs. 


Programs 


Marion Vaughn, 
Helen Faull, Vine 
Francisco. 


contralto, a 
Suzanne 


Seeger sang Miss 
In the 


pupils 


Since 


Carruth, piano 
audience at Stanford Uni 
for northern 
National Federation of 


own compositions at Hotel Oakland, 
over the work was shown. 

Eugenie Kazan, 
with Raymond White at the piano, gave a concert at the 
Municipal Auditorium Theater, June 3, under the auspices 
of the Col. G. B. Wyman Circle No. 22, Ladies’ G. A. R., 
and under the management of Charles H. Kleiser, of San 


known musicians, are 
Yosemite Valley. 

The fourth concert of the spring series of the Alameda 
County Music 
Hall, May 24. The program was of unusual interest, being 
given by a group of talented young artists, two of whom— 
Marian Nicholson, violinist, and Zella Vassaida, soprano— 
were prize winners in the final contest of the California 
Federation of Music 
Wheeler Beckett, pianist and composer, and Elwin Cal- 
berg, pianist. The audience was large and the concert was 
a success in every way. 

Boys’ Scnoot BANp First or Its Kinp 1n U. S. A. 


She has been very busy of late playing for 


many soloists, and has appeared as solo pianist on various 


important occasions. 
Mills College students gave an excellent concert of their 


May 5. Enthusiasm 


soprano, and Glen Chamberlain, tenor, 


Pasmore-Brooks and Mary Carr Moore, well 


spending a delightful vacation in 


Teachers’ Association was held at Ebell 


Clubs. The other artists were H. 


The Lockwood Grammar School Boys’ Band is the first 
of its kind in the United States. 
about 1903 by Charles Greenman, then principal of Lock- 
wood School, who also acted as director for many years. 
then it has grown from 
three to its present membership of seventy-five. 
under the leadership of Prof. John Smith, the organization 
has received signal recognition as a boys’ band. 
first prize at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915, 
awarded first prize in 1916, second prize in 1917, third prize 
in 1918 and first prize in 1920. 


The band was organized 


an initial membership of 
Since 1914, 


It won 
and at the State Fair at Sacramento it was 


Because of the death of 
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Mr. Greenman, it did not enter the contest in 1919. How- 
ard O. Welty, now principal of the Lockwood School, has 
taken over the supervision of the band. As the uniforms 
are wearing out, efforts to raise money to equip the boys 
with new ones (so as to be spick and span for their entrance 
in the State Fair contest in September), the mothers have 
gotten together and have organized a Lockwood Band Uni- 
form Club. 

Since his return from a tour of the principal cities of 
the Pacific Coast, Hans Hanke, pianist, has been receiving 
daily and evening ovations following his concerts at the 
New Franklin Theater. He was engaged for a three weeks’ 
run as an opening attraction. 

John W. Metcalf, composer, pianist and pedagogue, is 
spending the summer vacation at Wawona, Mariposa 
County. Mr. Metcalf is among the best known of Califor- 
nia’s musicians. 

George Gibson Davis, lyric poet, has recently written 
many poems of a highly musical appeal. One of these, 
“Love’s Wondrous Dream,” has been effectively set to 
music by John W. Metcalf and is meeting with much suc- 
cess. 

Leonard Hickson, twelve year old trumpet soloist, as- 
sisted by Vernal Deane, cellist, gave the regular Half Hour 
of Music at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, May 22. 

Piano pupils of Edward F. Schneider, dean of the music 
department of Mills College, recently gave a program in 
San Jose at which his pupils gave fine evidence of native 
talent coupled with great artistry. 

Caroline E. Irons presented an unusually promising young 
pupil, Lena Minehart, in a piano decital at Ebell Hall, May 
28, assisted by Maybelle Morrison, violinist, and accom- 
panied by Hortense Roberts. These little artists are ten 
year old musical prodigies, and the many friends who have 
heard them from time to time feel confident that a brilliant 
future lies before them. The program on this occasion 
included many difficult numbers, all interpreted in a man- 
ner which showed the thoroughness of their tuition. 

A piano recital by a group of Miss Irons’ piano pupils 
was given at Ebell Hall, June 11 (consisting of Lena Mine- 
hart, Beatrice St. John, Sheldon Duncan, Alma Pope, Ken- 
neth Turner, Vera Harbaugh, Henry Herget, Alma Peder- 
son, Albert Kessler, Ruth Parker, Helen Blake, Eda Flynn, 
Margaret Falkenstein and Dorothy Bradbury. 

Mr. and Mrs. Orley See informally entertained Mr. See’s 
violin pupils and their friends at their residence studio, June 
12. Mrs. Orley See and Grace Jergus presided at the 
piano and the following pupils gave numbers: Mabel Lock- 
hart, L. F. Stilwell, Harrald Noom, Norma Stultz, Dorothy 
Jergus, Eugene Englander, Frances Kockritz, Alan Mac- 
Donald, Reva Patrick and Dorothy Hospitalier. 

Elsa Baulsir, soprano pupil of Ruth Waterman Ander- 
son, gave a song recital recently, assisted by Mrs. An 
derson, contralto; Carl Edwin Anderson, tenor, and Beatrice 
L. Sherwood, accompanist. Among the selections offered by 
Miss Baulsir was the “Eliland” cycle by Von Fielitz. 


At the Abbey studios of William W. Carruth, a musicale 


was given, June 4, by students of Ide Diserens, consisting 
of piano solos and duets. 

Sixteen advanced pupils of Edna Caroline Hill gave a 
piano recital at the Y. W. C. A. auditorium, June 6. 

The Treble Clef Club, composed of violin pupils of Joseph 
Czech, recently were heard in recital, assisted by Marie 
Bovo, pianist; Stanley Gray, pianist; Pete Gaspar, cor- 
netist, and Henry Schrieber, cellist. 

Sefore a large number of friends and relatives, Edna 
Garcia presented her pupils in a studio recital at the end of 
last month. 

At the Americus Talent Club, on June 4, pupils of Mrs. 
M. Carter, assisted by Lenore Kramm, Dorothy Carter, 
Doris Sherman, Alexander McC urdie and Charles 
Herriot, presented a musicale in which about sixteen per- 
sons took part. The program included instrumental, vocal, 
and piano solos and duets. 

Pupils of Katherine Holtz, assisted by Frank Stef- 
fan, violinist, gave an informal recital at her Oakland 
studio, June 4. 

A group of young pianists, pupils of Edna Cornell Ford, 
were recently heard in a program. 

Harriet Potts entertained the Junior Rubini Club last 
month at the home of Mrs. Nickels. The musical numbers 
played by the members were enjoyed by those present. 

An all-Chopin program was offered by Phyllida Ashley 
at the second recital of her local series. 

Last month a delightful song recital was given at Miss 
de Fremery’s “studio in the garden” by Emilie Poppe, so- 
prano, and Mildred Randolph, soprano, pupils of Alma B. 
Winchester. A well balanced and artistic program was pre- 
sented, during which the young artists had ample oppor- 
tunity of displaying their vocal and pianistic accomplish- 
ments, for they played for each other. Among many 
shorter numbers stood out splendidly Massenet’s “Air de 
Salome,” from “Herodiade,” sung by Miss Poppe, and 
“Lieti Signor,” from “Les Huguenots,” sung by Miss Ran- 
dolph. They also oe by their singing of the duets 
“La dove prende,” from Mozart’s “The Magic Flute,” and 
Tosti's “Serenade ” EA. T 


BELLINGHAM MUSIC NOTES 


Bellingham, June 18, 1921.—Several piano teachers pre- 
sented their pupils in recitals during the last week, the 
most prominent being that of Edith R. Strange, who pre- 
sented twelve pupils in a public recital at the Aftermath 
Clubhouse on Wednesday evening. Those taking part 
were Edith Egbert, Frances Boronski, Mary Fisher, 
Leighton Thompson, Edna Walton, Margaret Topping, 
Helen Anderson, Frances McCush, Herbert Philippi, Jo- 
sephine Anstette, Varian Arter and Geraldine Christopher. 
The program was well rendered throughout, with a good 
and appreciative audience in attendance. 

Althea D. Horst and Prof. J. S. Carrick each presented 
large classes on the following evening (Thursday), their 
pupils being too numerous to mention. Miss Horst gave 
her recital in the Aftermath Clubhouse. It was well at- 
tended. Several two-piano numbers were rendered. A 
good sized audience gave hearty applause. 

Professor Carrick presented nearly eighty pupils in an 
all day and evening program at his studio. 

On Friday evening Aldana Giles presented her classes of 
violin and piano students at the Broadway Presbyterian 
Church, while on the same evening Elena Bateman held 
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her annual spring recital at her studio in South Belling- 


am, 

On Wednesday morning the Junior Music Club compli- 
mented the seniors with the annual program at the After- 
math Clubhouse. The “Peer Gynt” suite (Grieg), for two 
pianos, was rendered by Bernice Judson and Lois Wilson, 
pupils of Minnie Clark, followed by “Romance” (Arenska) 
suite for two pianos, by Dorothy Miller and her teacher, 
Miss Strange. Hortense Yule, piano pupil of Helen 
Wright, of the Cornish School, Seattle, played a Chopin 
nocturne. Two piano compositions by MacFadyen were 
played by Nellie Gurtner. There were also compositions 
rendered by Varian Arter, Mary McAnnally, Bernice Jud- 
son and Dorothy Hawkins. Vocal numbers were “With 
Verdure Clad,” from “The Creation” (Haydn), sung by 
Mabel Calhoun. Marguerite Oatt, Helen Kelley, Mildred 
Byles and Bernice Wahl sang selections. Gladys Wier 
appeared in a group of violin solos. The entire program 
was well rendered and much appreciation was expressed 
by the Senior Club members, a large representation being 
in attendance. VC 


La Forge-Berimen Students Delight in Recital 


Three of the artist students of the La Forge-Berimen 
studios gave a recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
Thursday afternoon, June 16. They were Charlotte Ryan, 
the Boston soprano; Dwight Coy, pianist, and Kathryn 
Kerin, accompanist. 

Clear, resonant, admirably used, Mme. Ryan’s voice re- 
flects every varying emotion, which, with her distinct 
enunciation, makes her program a constant joy. She was 
heard in three groups of songs which demonstrated her 
ability to sing French and Italian as fluently and as artis 
tically as English. It would be difficult to single out any 
one song in which the soprano excelled, except possibly the 
two lovely inspirations of her instructor, Mr. La Forge. 
In the latter’s “I Came with a Song” and “Song of the 
Open” Mrs. Ryan revealed ripened powers of interpreta 
tion. The soprano was admirably assisted by Kathryn 
Kerin, an accompanist of distinction. 

Dwight Coy, pupil of La Forge, gave evidence of unusual 
ability, well rounded technic, sincere and poetic insight, in 
pieces by Rachmaninoff and La Forge, and proved himself a 
growing virtuoso in his brilliant performance of the diffi- 
cult Schulz-Evler arrangement of the Strauss “Blue Danube 
Waltz.” 


De Avirett Pupils Heard in Recital 


A piano recital was given by the pupils of Abby De 
Avirett, of Long Beach, Cal., on June 17, in the auditorium 
on the pier there. Harry Clifford Lott, baritone, assisted 
and Mrs. Lott acted as the accompanist. According to the 
critic of the Long Beach Daily, “the numbers were so well 
arranged and were given with such artistic finish that the 
audience of nearly 2,000 persons listened with undivided 
interest and called for encores at the last of the program.” 
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PARADISO 


© CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 
(formerly of Milano, Italy) 
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Bertha BEEMAN 
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Asheville, N. C., June 24, 1921.—The next biennial 
convention of the National Federation of Music Clubs will 
be held in this city. This announcement has been hailed 
with delight in local music circles. The news was wired 
from the recent convention in the tri-cities—Davenport, Ia., 
Moline and Rock Island, Hl.—by Mrs. O. C. Hamilton, 
president of the Saturday Music Club of Asheville, who 
attended as a delegate from this organization, The meeting 
here is to be held in June, 1922, and more than 1,500 dele- 
gates are expected to be present. Neptune Buckner, secre- 
tary of the Asheville Board of Trade, has wired the execu- 
tive committee of the organization expressing thanks for the 
decision to have the next meeting here. 

rhe pupils of Elsie Atkinson were presented in recital 
at her studio on Tuesday, June 14. Works of American 
and French composers were features of the program, which 
was rendered in excellent style. 

Concerts by wireless will be enjoyed by students of the 
Asheville Summer School this season. The apparatus has 
just been installed, and concerts will be heard from Cin- 
cinnati one evening each week. In addition to the weekly 
concert, the regular Sunday night service in Calvary Epis- 
copal Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., will be heard in the chapel 
of the local school. The station at the summer school will 
be equipped to send as well as receive, and the artists who 
sing will be able to hear the applause which is sure to follow 
their numbers. 

The selection of artists for the Asheville Music Festival, 
which is to take place in August, was completed at a meet- 
ing of the committee held in the Board of Trade rooms 
yesterday afternoon. In addition to those previously 
chosen, Joy Sweet, contralto; Riccardo Martin, tenor, and 
Francis Macmillen, violinist, have been placed on the list of 
artists to appear here during the coming music week, The 
1921 season will be the second Asheville Music Week held 
in this city, and all indications point to a repetition of the 
marked success which attended the inauguration of the 
annual music festival last year. Artists for the festival 
announced prior to the meeting yesterday are: Anna Case, 
soprano; Marie Sundelius, soprano; Henri Scott, bass; 
Paul Althouse, tenor; Royal Dadmun, baritone; Grace Pot- 
ter Carroll, pianist; Jean Gordon, contralto; Helen Pugh, 
pianist, 

Much interest is felt in musical circles of North Carolina 
in the recent announcement of the marriage of Minnie 
Westall to Henry Boehn, which occurred at the bride’s 
home in this city on the afternoon of June 22. Miss Wes- 
tall, who comes of an old and very prominently connected 
Southern family, is a graduate of the Damrosch Institute 
of Musical Art. For several years she has been well known 
as an accompanist and was with Merle Alcock in this ca- 
pacity on a recent tour. She has also been eminently suc- 
cessful as a teacher of piano, and from her studios have 
come several well known pianists of the South. Mr. Boehn 
is an architect of the firm of Boehn & Boehn, of New York. 
He is a member of the Beaux Arts and is an alumnus of 
the American Academy at Rome. 


Atlantic City, N. J., June 20, 1921.—On Wednesday, 
June 15, in the Christ Methodist Church, Mae Elizabeth 
Koetsier, a local vocalist, became the bride of John Henry 
Bender, of Philadelphia. Both are well known in musical 
activities of Philadelphia and Atlantic City. Helen Sinck- 
son presided at the organ and Dorothy Turner sang “Oh, 
Promise Me.” Many distinctive associates were present. 
Rev. Charles Sinckson performed the ceremony. 

A concert of unusual merit was given Friday night, June 
17, in the ballroom of the Steel Pier, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Relief Corps. Those taking part in a well ex- 
ecuted program were Everard Joseph Larson, tenor; Roy B. 
Comfort, violinist and concertmaster of the Leman Orches- 
tra, also former pupil of Victor Herbert and of W. F. 
Leman; Sara B. Newell, pianist, and Rose MacCue, harpist. 


Saturday, June 18, Oreste Vessella and his concert band 
returned to the Steel Pier and delighted a large audience 
at both the morning and evening concerts. Yesterday 
marked the inauguration of the summer program; Vessella’s 
Band and Leman’s Symphony Orchestra shared musical 
honors, the former offering two soloists—Signor Bazzacco, 
trombone, and Signor De Mitris, cornetist—both of whom 
were warmly applauded. The arcade of the Steel Pier was 
filled by warm admirers of the artist conductor. 


The music hall on the end of the Steel Pier was opened 
last night with a festival concert which attracted thousands 
to the famous structure. The Narberth Choral Society 
(one hundred trained voices), with Clarence C. Nice, direc- 
tor, served to heighten the interest in the inauguration of 
the summer season, alternating with Mr, Leman’s aug- 
mented orchestra in the rendition of a program that will 
long be remembered as one of the chief musical events of 
the season. Leman opened the artistic program with 
Weber's ‘ ‘Euryanthe” overture. The choral number, “Greet- 
ing to Spring” (Strauss), followed, creating a wave of en- 
thusiasm, demonstrating clearly that the voices have been 
well trained and can be compared with the best choruses of 
the kind. The augmented orchestra was heard in Tschai- 
kowsky’s symphony No. 4 (allegro con fuoco) ; Mr. Leman 
gave this number early in the season, but last evening the 
orchestra added new beauties to this glorious masterpiece. 
Debussy and Sibelius offerings were exquisitely played. 
Two choruses, one for male singers and another for 
women’s voices, were sung with splendid ensemble attack 
and effective shading ; they were “‘Mammy’s Lullaby,” by 
Spross; “Cheer fulness,” by Gumbert; “Lassie 0’ Mine,” by 
Walt, and the “V olga Boat Song,” iby Tuthill. Extra num- 
bers were granted in “Ol’ Car’lina,” by Cooke, and a “Med- 
ley from the South,” by Pike. The program closed with the 
cantata with orchestra, entitled “The Village Blacksmith,” 
by Noyes, with an incidental soprano obligato solo very 
effectively sung by Mrs. R. McClenaghan. These concerts 
demonstrate conclusively that Atlantic City is not wanting 
in musical events which appeal to cultural interests. At the 
past Sunday night concerts we heard such artists as Sara 
Stein, Nelson Eddy, Adelina Patti Noar, Hazel Bach- 
schmid, Paul Engle, Amy Brumbach, Ruth Lloyd Kinney, 
Ciro De Ritis, Nora Lucia Ritter, Edward Garrett, Mabelle 
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Addison, Luigi Boccelli and others, not to mention the ex- 
ceptional list of artists booked as soloists. 

Bellingham, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”’) 

Birmingham, Ala.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Greensboro, N. C., June 7, 1921.—One of the most 
important events in the musical life of this section during 
recent months was the young artists’ recital which took 
place in the music room of the O. Henry Hotel last Tues- 
day evening under the auspices of the Euterpe Club of 
this city. This organization is giving a large amount of 
effort and time to fostering the development of young mu- 
sicians of this State, and the concert’on Tuesday night 
brought out a display of potential artistry that may well be 
accepted as a fine advancement in the constructive results 
of the club’s endeavors. Among those contributing to the 
excellent program were Helen Forester Caldwell, soprano ; 
Emilie Rose Knox, violinist; William Clegg Monroe, tenor, 
and Eugene Dayton, pianist. Accompaniments were played 
by Myra Alderman Albright. 

Myrtle Preyer, teacher of piano, presented her class 
Wednesday evening, June 1, in the final recital for the sea- 
son. The numbers presented covered a wide range of com- 
position and were creditably rendered by the young per- 
formers. 

The annual concert of the music department of the North 
Carolina College for Women took place in the music hall 
of the college last evening, under Wade R. Brown, director 
of the department. The program presented was well in 
keeping with the high artistic standard. of this music 
school, which is famous throughout the South for the thor- 
ough musicianship of its graduates. The soloists for the 
occasion were Helen Ferree and Mary Louise Bender, sing- 
ers; Gladys Elizabeth Whitley, Elizabeth Kathleen Hunt- 
ley "and Louise Antoinette Loetsch, pianists, and Olive 
Ophelia Chandley, organist. 

The piano pupils of Agnes Martin were presented this 
evening at the Martin studios in their final recital for the 
season just closing. 

Jacksonville, Fla., June 23, 1921.—An evening of 
music for the benefit of the Pueblo flood sufferers was 
given last night at the Woman's Club by students from 
the vocal studio of Lyman Prior. “Oriental Scenes from 
Opera Land” was presented, the program containing ex- 
cerpts from the “Queen of Sheba,” “Samson and Delilah” 
and “Aida.” Professor Meyer played the accompaniments 
and furnished a piano prelude. The evening was one of 
enjoyment to all who attended. Those taking part were: 
Margery Carpenter, Jack Cunby, Marilu Burpee, George 
Wienberg, Charlotte Dawson, — sibsendic N. Cathcart, 
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Minnie Furman, Lillie May Parker and Martha Traw- 
bridge. 

Louisville, Ky., June 23, 1921.—For the last few weeks 
local musical activities have been confined almost entirely 
to the Louisville Conservatory of Music. The senior re- 
cital took place on May 24, the Junior Orchestra was heard 
on May 27, and the pupils of Patrick O’Sullivan gave a 
concert on May 31. On June 2 the Glee Club gave a con- 
cert at the Boys’ High School directed by Frederic A. 
Cowles. The program was of a high grade and despite 
the warm weather was well attended. Frederick Morley 
was the piano soloist, the other soloists being Jane Russell 
Stokes, Cara Sapin and Helen Riddell. The accompanist 
was Juanita Andrick. 

On June 7 the pupils of Mr. Granville gave a vocal re- 
cital, and two days later a piano recital was given by Mr. 
Morley. 

June 14, Esther Licker and Phoebe Gould gave a joint 
recital. A number of changes are to take place in the per- 
sonnel of the conservatory at the close of the season. Mr. 
Granville will go to Chicago, Mr. Wisemann to Texas, and 
Mr. O'Sullivan to Memphis, and Mr. Toy, the soloist, will 
make a concert tour. Mr. Granville is to be replaced by 
Reginald W. Billin, formerly of London, who comes highly 
recommended and who is .to make his initial bow to the 
Louisville public at the concert to be given on Friday 
night, June 16, by the Louisville Woman’s Chorus, a new 
and important organization directed by Caroline Bourgard, 
supervisor of music in the public schools of this city. 

Two concerts were given, on June 10 and 11, by Edgar 
Fowlston, baritone; Irma Seydel, violinist, and Willem 
Von der Arndel, pianist. Mr, Fowlston has a fairly good 
voice, but gave a program so stereotyped that it was unin- 
teresting. Miss Seydel could hardly be judged in the small 
room where the recital was given, because her tone is en- 
tirely too large and broad for such a place, but her auditors 
were delighted. Mr. Von der Arndel’s playing was negli- 
gible. 

The Woman’s Chorus, directed by Caroline Bourgard, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, gave a charm- 


ing concert in the Auditorium on June 17, assisted by 


Reginald W. Billin, baritone. The chorus is the outgrowth 
of musical work in the public schools, and its success was 
particularly gratifying to the board of education, which 
had been encouraging the project. The choral numbers 
were: 137th Psalm, Liszt (Jane Russell Stokes, soloist; 
Charles Letzler, violin; Dorothy Park and Alice Linken- 
berg, piano, and Frederic Cowles, organ); “How Sweet 
the Moonlight Sleeps Upon This Bank,” Callcott; “The 
Moths,” Palicot; “Abou ben Adhem,” Dudley Buck; “I 
Hear a Thrush,” Cadman; “Little Papoose,” Cadman; “The 
Advance of the Amazons,” Cadman; “Goodbye, Sweet 
Day,” Vannah. In addition to these, the cantata, “Pan’s 
Flute,” by Carl Busch, was given in brilliant style, with 
Mr, Billin as baritone soloist and Dr, Theodore Von Buest, 
flutist. Miss Bourgard’s drilling of the chorus has been 
untiring, and the result was a body of singers whose fresh 
young voices responded to her every indication. It is in- 
tended to use this organization as the nucleus for a large, 
permanent chorus, 

Mr. Billin made a very favorable impression on his hear- 
ers, although his voice is net large enough for the audi- 
torium. It is of a pure and sympathetic character, and his 
style is admirable. His singing of “It Is Enough” was a 
fine piece of oratorio interpretation, as he made up in style 
and understanding what he lacked in amplitude of voice. 
His group of songs was a bit disappointing—not on ac- 
count of the rendition, but because the songs themselves 
were not very well selected, and the audience was further 
disappointed when he substituted two little songs by 
Behrend and Tirindelli for “Vision Fugitive,” which had 
heen promised, although the two numbers mentioned were 
well liked. Mr. Billin is to replace Charles Norman Gran- 
ville at the Louisvile Conservatory of Music. 

After several departmental recitals, the conservatory 
gave its final commencement at the Boys’ High School on 
June 20. An orchestra of about thirty pieces, conducted 
by William Owen, opened the program with the “Egmont” 
overture, and was further heard in Mendelssohn’s “Capric- 
cio Brillant,” played by Elizabeth Dupree, and Liszt’s sec- 
ond concerto, the piano part played by Marie Dumstorf. 
The other piano soloists were Margaret Hammersteen, who 
p'ayed Chopin’s ballade in G minor; Golder Sandidge, who 
played a paraphrase on Strauss’ “Dorfschwalben” waltz 
by Schutt, and Fahy Turner, whose selection was Liszt’s 
polonaise in E. The diplomas, presented by Frederic A. 
Cowles, president of the conservatory, were awarded to 
the following: Frances Adams, Juanita Andrick, Nina 
Baker, Pauline Bell, Margaret Buckner, Katherine Davis, 
Mary Dollar, Marie Dumstorf, Elizabeth Dupree, Myrtle 
Fulks, Dorothy Green, Margaret Hammersteen, Elizabeth 
Hilleary, Lucille Jones, Alma Lehnert, Alma McFarland, 
Louise Moss, Rachel Richards, Hortense Roseberry, Golder 
Sandidge, Lillian Seay, Emma Shader, Margaret Schump, 
Maud Thomas, Fahy Turner, Laura Weiss, Evelyn Cook 
Ansley, Veraa Gregory, Katherine LeGros, Mary McCon- 
athy, Clara Ryan, Mrs. Elliott Orr, Mrs. Luther White. 

Mahanoy City, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Miami, Fla., June 17, 1921.—A beautiful musical pro- 
gram was rendered by students of St. Catherine’s Convent 
last week, when the commencement exercises were held at 
the school auditorium. The program opened with “The 
Nightingale and the Rose” chorus. Then appeared the fol- 
lowing: Dorothy McDuffee, “Petite Rhapsodie Hongroise” 
(Rathburn) ; Margaret Cochran, “William Tell” overture; 
Lillian Choquette, Gottschalk’s “Pasquinade”; Helen Du- 
bler, “Cujus Animam,” from “Stabat Mater”; Evelyn Buel- 
man, “Poet and Peasant” (Von Suppe) ; Remi Choquette, 
“Capricante” (Wachs); Carrington Gramling, Straebog’s 
“Romance Sans Paroles”; Margaret Ring, polonaise in A 
major (Chopin). Prizes were also awarded for splendid 
work in music during the year to Hattie Watson, Mar- 
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guerite Cochran, Lillian Choquette, Louise Ring, and cer- 
tificates of efficiency were given Marguerite Cochran, Hat- 
tie Watson, Lillian Choquette, Margaret Ring. The music 
department at St. Catherine‘s Convent has a large enroll- 
ment and the pupils reflected credit upon their teachers in 
their recital. 

_Cara Augusta Germaine, at one time teacher of voice at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, has purchased a bungalow and 
expects to make her winter home here. Later she plans to 
build a studio at Miami Beach. Mme, Germaine has been 
a guest of the Dexter-Bradfords at “The Breakers” on the 
beach. 

The last of the series of Mr. and Mrs. Dexter-Bradford’s 
“at homes” occurred last Thursday afternoon, when a 
splendid musical program was rendered by Mrs. Clarence 
Busch, Mrs. Edwin Wakefield, Kathryn Dungan, Leona 
Dreisbach, Mrs. Iva Sproule-Baker, Mrs. Bissett, Mrs. Rus- 
sell Putnam and Frances Tarboux. The Dexter-Bradfords 
will possibly remain at the beach this summer, 

The “Y Singers” gave their last concert for the season in 
the Central School Auditorium before a capacity house, 
with Charles Cushman directing and with Mrs. Charles 
Sharman as soloist. It will be remembered that this gifted 
singer was Gwenfyl Griffith Osborne before her recent 
marriage to Mr, Sharman; her voice has been trained by 
some of the best teachers in Europe and in America. Mrs 
Sharman won much applause with the lovely quality and 
beauty of tone displayed in all of her numbers, especially 
Elgar's “Land of Hope and Glory,” Saint-Saéns’ aria from 
“Samson and Delilah,” and Sanderson's “Valley of Laugh- 
ter.” She was gracious in responding to numerous encores. 
The “Y Singers” opened the program with “Swing Along,” 
“Mammy’s Lullaby” (Spross), “Reveries” (Storch), and 
“On the Sea” (Buck). The second part opened with “Sun 
set” (Van de Water). Other numbers included “Come O’er 
the Sea” (Bullard), “The Tinker’s Song” from “Robin 
Hood,” “The Long Day Closes” (Sullivan), and “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” Officers of the “Y Singers” are: Presi- 
dent, F. G. Railey; vice-president, Dr. A. J. Myers; secre 
tary and treasurer, J. R. Shane; librarian, E. C. Patterson; 
music committee, L. D. Gates, P. C. Long, W. C. Briggs; 
voice committee, E. T. Clark, S. A. Kagey, R. N. Ward 
J. F. Benedict; social committee, J. A. C. Raich, C. of 
Craig, E. W. Bebinger, B. P. Field; director, Charles Cush- 
man. There are about sixty members in the club, which is 
doing a splendid thing for Miami in presenting excellent 
musical programs and a guest artist at each recital. The 
men donate their time and deserve the appreciation of the 
community for rendering such excellent musical support 
to the city. Too much praise cannot be accorded the able 
director, Mr. Cushman, who devotes a great deal of his 
time to musical work in Miami. 
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Armine Denicke, young violinist, has gone to Cincinnati, 
where she will complete her studies. 

Grace Porterfield Polk, composer and singer, represented 
musical Miami at the N, F. M. C. Biennial, at the Tri-Cities, 
June 4 to 15. Mrs, Polk is the national chairman of junior 
music clubs, and has organized many junior music clubs 
in Florida as well as in other States. She also organized 
the adult Miami Music Club and the Cardinal Club, which 
is composed of grandmothers. The Polk Music Club of 
Miami is made up of young girls and boys, twelve to 
eighteen years of age, and is named after Mrs. Polk. 

William Thelan, teacher of voice, is planning to open an 
elaborate studio in the Seybold Arcade. 

Olive Slingluff, formerly supervisor’ of music in the 
public schools, left Miami for Tallahassee to supervise the 
music in the Florida State College for Women during the 
summer months. Her niece, Olive Dungan, will take 
charge of the Slingluff music studio here until Mrs. Sling 
luff returns. 

_ Piano pupils of Mrs, Leroy M. Napier gave a recital 
Saturday afternoon at the residence of their teacher. Those 
taking part were Cecilia McKinnon, Esther Strothman, 
Sarah Markley, Reba McKinnon, Bernice McCredie, Dor 
othy Bebinger, Frances Cox, Nathalie Terry, Mary Collot 
Mary Cox, Glenda Brown and Nell Cox. | 

Corinne Faudel, a gifted musician, furnished the piano 
music for the high school graduating exercises. Miss Fau 
del has been identified with musical affairs in the city ever 
since she competed for a prize in a Chautauqua contest at 
the early age of nine. When she was eleven years old sh 
won the highest prize—$10 in gold—in a “music memory 
contest,” her paper being the only perfect one from the 
fifty-seven candidates in this contest, which was under the 
auspices of the Junior Music Club, Last year she was the 
otheial pianist of the Polk Music ¢ lub, her ability to read 
difficult music at sight being a necessary asset. Gifted w ith 
a charming disposition and a rare musical nature, Miss 
Faudel, who is scarcely sixteen, bids fair to become a lead- 
ing pianist. 


Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacitic Slope.”) 
Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
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Melvena Passmore’s Engagements 


The ever increasing popularity of Melvena Passmore, the 
young coloratura soprano, was attested to by her recent 
appearances with the Troy, N. Y., Vocal Society. On 
April 27 she was soloist at its last concert of the season 
when she created a furore with her lovely voice, so much 
so that there was an insistent demand for her reappearance 
at an early date, with the result that the Vocal Society 
arranged another concert within a month, for May 26. 
Miss Passmore repeated the success she made on her first 
appearance. The Troy critics were unanimous in_ their 
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praise of this young artist, and, among them, the Times 
said in part: “With a soprano like Miss Passmore, whose 
voice is at its best at heights which most vocalists dare not 
attempt, and with the society’s solo members revelling in 
the beauties of ‘Faust,’ the result could not fail to be one 
of the high spots in the long career of the vocals 
Those present last evening must have ransacked their 
memories to recall when a singer on a former appearance 
aroused such immediate and spontaneous recognition as did 
Miss Passmore. Her introductory selection was well chosen 
It was the veteran of many a concert, Proch’s Theme 
and Variations. The altitudes and rapid transitions of this 
number were as if made to order for Miss Passmore 
The clearness and the prolonged sweetness of the lofty 
notes, as presented with the freshness of a young voice, 
were delightful beyond description. To say that the tones 
were flute-like is to praise the flute too highly. Before she 
had fairly finished, the audience broke into a demonstration 
of applause that was spontaneous, and it continued until 
Miss Passmore responded with Gartlan’s ‘Lilac Tree.’ 
While Miss Passmore’s voice is always agreeable and well 
controlled, she will be remembered in this city as extra 
ordinary because of those long sustained flights of song in 
which she seared like a veritable bird of the upper air.” 

Among the important engagements filled by Miss Pass 
more this season were: December 12, soloist for the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra; January 22, performance 
of “Lucia” at the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia ; 
January 13, performance of “Traviata” at Hackensack, 
N. J.; February 21, performance of “Lucia” in Hackensack, 
N in March 12, Recital at Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio; April 9, “Traviata” at Metropolitan Opera House, 
Philadelphia; April 27, concert with Troy Vocal Society, 
Troy, N. Y.; May 6, soloist with Orpheus Club, Philadel 
phia; May 9, concert, Montreal, Canada; May 26, concert, 
Troy Vocal Society, Troy, N. Y.; June 24, concert, Bridge 
port (Conn.) Festival 

Beginning October l, Miss Passmore will fill a ten 
weeks’ concert tour through the New England States 


Sinigalliano Pupil Admired 


- Ata concert given in Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J.. on 
rhursday evening, June 16, Andrew Nastasi, a pupil of A 


Sinigalliano, was heard to excellent advantage The young 
lad’s violin playing gives every promise for a successful 
career, and reflected great credit upon his teacher. His 


program numbers were: “Meditation” from “Thais,” Masse 
net; “Love’s Sorrow,” Sinigalliano; “Reverie,” Vieuxtemps, 
and “Spanish Serenade,” Chaminade-Kreisler, to which he 
added as encores “Orientale,” Cui, and “Country Dance,” 


Weber-Elman. 


The New York School of Light Opera 


KATE CONDON 


Director and Vocal Instructor 
Interview and voice trial by appointment only 
Studio: 43 West 86th St. Phone: 8839 Schuyler 




















Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 

40th Street, New York City. 
Normal Classes—Chicago, July 5; New York City, Sept. 22. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio., June 20, 1921. 

Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas; 
Dallas, Texas, May 10; Memphis, Tenn., June 28. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 
Ore., August 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky St., Bellefontaine, Ohio, April, 
June and September. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San Marcus, 
Texas; Palacios, Texas., June 14, July 19. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 
Oxford College, Oxford, Ohio, June 27 to July 30. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 
Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo., July 6—August 


Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 





DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 





Information and booklet upon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill Chicago 
classes April, May, June; Buffalo, N. Y., August 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 3623 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
Dallas, Texas, June 1; Chicago, August 1. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, June 20 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 554 Everett St., Port- 
and, Ore., June A 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 


exas. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal 
Normal Class, June 21 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, May 
30—Sept. 19. 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 1ith St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
August 1—-October 

Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas 

Clara Sabin Winter, Yates Center, Kans., Topeka, April, 1921 

Mattie D, Willis, Normal Class, New York City, Aug. 1; 915 
Carnegie Hall. 
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FOR CONCERTS, RECITALS AND GIACOMO 


SPRING FESTIVALS 


From January Ist to May 15th, 1922 
Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Paul Longone, Associate 
Address: 1451 Broadway, New York City 


RIMINI 








“PRINCE OF THE 
RECITALISTS”’ 


Management: 


T l TO SC rH I PA wy 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 











PAOZAP 


SOPRANO 


SPARKES : 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


¢ “Beauty of Tone”’ 
Excellence of technic” 
‘Dramatic expression” 


NEW YORK SUN 


Recital—Concert - 
Oratorio 


Exclusive Managemen? 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall - New York 
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BISPHAM & 


SINGER and TEACHER of SINGING 
NEW ADDRESS 
145 West 66th penta New York 


Pianist— qagen~ecmnende 
<osen* BRAINE 
100 W. 110th St. (Cathedral Parkway) 


Phone: 613 Academy New York City 





Phone 9277 Circle 








HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Teiniey Church, . - - - - - Reading, Pa. 


GEORGIELLA LAY 


PIANIST 
Lecture Recitals 
Management: HARRY H. HALL, 161 Park Ave., Room, 1111 New York City 


John RBILANID TENOR 


ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Author of “Universal Seng,” the instraction book of the day. 
Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall (Telephone, Circie $21) New York City 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 


Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway, 
New York 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. STEINWAY PIANO 
































GELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





STUDIO, 2091 EAST 93rd ST. 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVI 


** America’s Foremost Woman Harpist”’ 
Mgt. Lee Keedick Bureau, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
Studio: 294 West 92nd St., New York Tel. 4122 Riverside 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1921 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1451 Broadway 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES rm WAGNER 
D. F. MeSweeney, Associate Manager, 
511 Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bidg.), New York. 
Steinway Piano Used, 
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| a of Rochester 7 
Eastman School 
of Music 


Founded by George Eastman 
ALF KLINGENBERG, Director 


AN ENDOWED MUSIC SCHOOL FOR PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND CULTURAL STUDY 


CHRISTIAN SINDING 
Engaged for Department of Composition 


Faculty list includes for next year: T. H. Yorke 
Trotter, Joseph Bonnet, Harold Gleason, Arthur 
Alexander, Arthur Hartmann, Pierre Augieras, ae 8 
mond Wilson, Adelin Fermin, Gerald Maas, 
Bariqw Penny. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Stupents’ C.uss. 

“Will you please answer, in your valuable paper, and oblige 
me greatly? Do you know of any Students’ House in New 
York where young men art students can live and associate 
with musical people?” 

If you will communicate with the Three Arts Club, 340 West 
85th street, or the Studio Club of New York, 35 East 62d street, 
you will undoubtedly obtain the information you wish, as both 
these clubs have lists of places for students to live. By associating 
yourself with the club you would meet other students, all of them 
interested in music, 

Some or His Pupits. 


“Would be kind enough to tell me who are some of 

Alexander Lambert's well known pupils?’ 

One of Mr. Lambert's pupils, Enrique Ros, was winner of the 
yiano prize in the National Young Artists’ Contest of the N. F. 

. C, at its recent biennial in Davenport, la, Matilda Locus is 
another pupil who has recently made several public appearances, 
and the well known composer-pianist, Mana-Zucca, studied with 
Alexander Lambert Katherine Eyman is another popular artist 
who has studied with hi 

FRANKLIN STEVENS, SINGER. 

“Can you give me any information about a singer named 
Franklin Stevens? I believe he is just doing concert work, 
but if there is anything further you can tell me about him 
and his work, I will appreciate it.” 

The Information Bureau regrets not being able to give the de 
sired information, If any reader can furnish it, the data will be 
forwarded. 

A Baritone RANGE. 


“I am a baritone and my range is from G to E. Am taking 
lessons now for six months, and before my range was up to 
D, that is without forcing, Do you think my range will be- 
come higher so that I can master the baritone F and G? Also 
can you advise me whether I must practice in full voice or 
half? My teacher tells me to sing in half voice. Can I get 
the same quality and strength as I get by singing full voice?” 
You say your voice has gained in range, that is from D to E 

during the six months in which you have been taking lessons, so it 
would be only fair to judge that after a longer time of lessons and 
practice you would be able to attain to the other notes to which 
you aspire, Does not your gain in range indicate that your teacher 
is a good one who understands the training of a baritone voice? 
There is no doubt about his being correct in telling you to sing 
in half voice, that is to do your practicing that way, It is often 
difficult for the young singer to realize that a teacher of experi- 
ence knows what the voice needs and is instructing the pupil in 
the best way to obtain good results, Learning to sing is not a quic 
process; it takes time, patience and much hard work, not only 
on the part of the pupil but also on the part of the teacher, You 
will undoubtedly get the most satisfactory results if you follow your 
teacher’s instructions exactly, 

A few weeks ago this same question was asked, and the In- 
formation Bureau in answering told of an incident that occurred 
at one of the big music festivals of the autumn, when at the morn- 
ing rehearsal one of the soloists sang the aria that was to be her 
great effort in the evening concert at full voice and really in a 
most artistic manner. But—and here is the tragedy—-when evening 
came the voice was so tired from the morning effort that there 
was no strength left for the great “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” 
which demands a full voice. In another six months you will prob 
ably be congratulating yourself upon your progress with so ex- 
cellent a teacher. 7 

A SuMMER Course. 

“I have had very little Yeon! training but thought perhaps 
it might be of benefit to me if I took some lessons this summer, 
if I could find any summer school in vocal music which would 
be within my means. I have to work for my living, so cannot 
afford to waste anything, but am willing to make sacrifices. 
Can you suggest anything? ’ 

It is rather late in the season to make arrangements for joining 
any summer school; usually the classes are filled long before the 
schools open. Are there no teachers in some large city near 
where you live of whom you could take lessons for the present? 
If you have accomplished so much with what little instruction you 
have had, you ought to be able to make great advancement if you 
took some private lessons, 


Emil Telmanyi Brings Musical Novelties 


Telmanyi, the violinist, who is to start his first American 
concert tour early in October, will bring with him some 
modern violin literature never yet heard in this country. 
This music will add greatly to the interest already manifest 
in this artist’s coming. He is altogether cosmopolitan, and 
does not confine his taste to one particular kind of music. 

He will present some of the latest Scandinavian music 
by Carl Nielsen, the celebrated Danish composer; some 
unheard compositions by the great Italian master, Busoni, 
and some of the Slavish music by Dohnanyi and himself. 
Details of his programs will shortly be published together 
with the definite date of his New York recital. 





Seven Year Old Prodigy Makes Debut 


Frances Berton Crutchfield, seven year old pupil of Alma 
Colgan, recently made her formal bow as a child pianist in 
Little Rock, Ark. She proved to be an exceptionally tal- 
ented pupil, having studied for only fourteen months. She 
has a remarkable memory for one of her years, having in 
her repertory many of the standard compositions from such 
masters as Rubinstein, Mozart, Grieg, Bach, etc. Since 
her appearance she has been much in demand throughout 
the state.’ Miss Colgan, her teacher, deserves much praise 
for the splendid training which is evidenced in this young 
child’s work. 


Noted Artists at Elks’ Opening Exercises 


At the Broadway Theater, Long Branch, N. J., opening 
exercises of the State Association of Elks took place on 
the evening of June 26. There was an attendance of at 
least 2,000 people and the following artists took part: 
Margaret Freer, Eddy Brown, Rita D’Asco Roxas, Andre 
Benoist, Messrs. Anwyl! and Wiederhold, Daisy Connell 
and Minnie Carey Stine. W. J. Falk and Joseph Bonnine 
were the accompanists of the evening. Needless to say, 
with such an array of splendid artists, there was a real 
ovation for all, 





Bispham Pupil to Sing in Church 
Wesley W. Morrell, tenor of Trenton, N. J., and a pupil 
of David Bispham, has been engaged to sing at the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church during the summer. 
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stands unapproached 
in any of the cardinal 
and essential features 
which endear it to the 
artist and the music- 
loving public the wide 
world over. Itisa 
glorious masterpiece 
in power, sonority, 
singing quality and 
perfect harmonic ef- 
fects. Its sound vol- 
ume is overwhelming, 
its sound qualities are 
bewitching and en- 
trancing beyond meas- 
ure and beyond praise 
—they are the marvel 
of performer and lis- 
tener alike. Withal, 
THE STEINWAY 
PIANO hasnoequal for 
endurance; it will far 
outlast any other piano. 
And, what is more, 
its price is but little 
higher than the price 
of other good pianos. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








A STANDARD COURSE OF STUDY 





A Complete Report Made by the Educational Council of the Supervisors’ National Conference 


[The following course of study, the most interesting 
of its kind, was prepared by the Educational Council 
of the National Conference and submitted to the super- 
visors for their approval. Lack of space prevents the 
publication of the complete course in this issue. The 
first four years, however, will be given, and in the next 
issue we shall complete the course, and then discuss 
the course from the standpoint of a practical school 
man.—Editor’s Note.] 


Music has always played an important part in the life 
and development of the human race. During the strenu- 
ous formative years of our national growth the times 
were not ripe for the significance of this fact to be fully 
appreciated. The invaluable service of music during the 
great war has brought about, in the readjustment period, 
a deeper nation-wide interest in the subject and an awaken- 
ing to its possibilities, which demand a wider recognition 
of music as a factor in the education and life of the 
whole people. 

Music is now generally recognized as a universal human 
need and no longer as a luxury for the few. The need for 
the service of more and better music can be met only 
through the schools. The time has come when music must 
be made available to every child in the entire country, 
whether in city or rural schools. 

Music has proven itself worthy to be classed as a major 
subject, codrdinate with reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and must no longer be considered an adjunct more or less 
superfluous and unrelated to educational processes, There- 
fore, the music supervisors voice the demand of musicians, 
music teachers, musical organizations, and _ intelligent 
lovers of music, as well as the progressive educators of 
the courftry, for such readjustment of the school curricula 
as will make possible the proper and adequate teaching and 
use of music as an integral part of the regular school work. 

Music must be given a reasonable and fair amount of 
the time of the school day, not only as an art subject both 
beautiful and useful, but also as a subject broadly educa- 
tional. In a daily schedule of 300 or more minutes, music 
as such should be allowed not less than fifteen minutes in 
primary grades, not less than twenty minutes daily in 
intermediate grades, and not less than the equivalent of 
twenty-five minutes daily in grammar, junior high, and 
high school grades. The time assignment is not to include 
the valuable functioning of music as an ally in physical 
culture, English, festivals, pageants, etc. In upper grades 
this time allotment may include one period of glee club 
practice or orchestra rehearsal. All other periods of in- 
strumental music (piano and orchestra instruments) should 
be additional. 

Music work meeting the present day requirements neces- 
sitates in every city, town, and county a thoroughly well 
trained director of music and a sufficient number of assist- 
ants to permit a trained supervisor to visit each classroom 
not less than once each month. A visit twice each month 
is highly desirable. 

The demands upon the classroom teacher in carrying on 
the daily work make it absolutely necessary that every 
normal school shall require for graduation at least twenty- 
four weeks of daily lessons in the study and practice of 
music under practical and musicianly instructors who have 
had experience in school work. The music supervisors of 
the country request every state superintendent to issue 
teachers’ certificates only to those who are qualified to 
teach music, and in grading or classifying the certificates 
to give to music the same proportionate rating as any 
other subjects. 

The increased widespread use and enjoyment of instru- 
mental music and the undoubted highly educative value of 
the subject when properly pursued make it imperative that 
the schools offer instrumental courses open to all children, 
in school time, and largely or wholly at public expense, 
exactly as has been done in science, physics, manual train- 
ing, domestic science, ete. Sy stematic effort should be 
made to discover and encourage children possessed of spe- 
cial talent in any and all fields of music. 

The equipment necessary to make music effective must 
include a keyboard instrument available for each class, 
pianos of good grade for piano classes, recitals, etc., and 
a good phonograph and carefully selected library of rec- 
ords. A player-piano would also be distinctly helpful. 
There must be an ample supply of text book and supple- 
mentary material of real musical worth for bringing music 
to the service of the school, the home, and the community. 

The Music Supervisors’ National Conference wishes to 
direct the attention of educators to certain standards of 
attainment toward which the music work in schools gen- 
erally should tend. In accordance with the growing ac- 
ceptance of the classification of school grades, the end of 
the sixth year marks the close of the primary period, the 
end of the sensory and associative stages of child life. 
The Conference recommends the following summary of 
music accomplishments as a standard of attainment for 
the end of the sixth year: 

Ist. Every child shall have acquired the use of his sing- 
ing voice and pleasure in song as a means of expression. 

2nd. Every child shall have learned to enjoy music as 
something heard as well as something expressed. 

3rd. Every child shall have acquired a repertory of 
songs which may be carried into the home and social life, 
including “America” and “The Star Spangled Banner 

4th. Every child shall have developed aural power to 
know by sound that which he knows by sight, and vice 
versa, Every child shall have acquired the ability to sing 
at sight, using words, a unison song of hymn-tune grade; 
or using syllables, a two-part song of hymn-tune grade, 
and the easiest three-part songs—these to be in any key; 
to include any of the measures and rhythms in ordinary 
use; to contain any accidental signs and tones easily intro- 
duced, and in general to be of the grade of difficulty of 


folk songs, such as “The Minstrel Boy” 
of the major and minor keys and their signatures. 


appreciate the charm of design in songs sung ; 


composition after a few hearings of it; 


; also knowledge 


Sth. Every child talented in musical performance shall 


have had opportunity for its cultivation. 


6th. The children shall have developed a love for the 


beautiful in music and taste in choosing their songs and 


the music in which they listen for the enjoyment and 
pleasure which only Pao music can give. 

7th. The children shall have acquired the ability to 
to give an 
account of the salient features of structure in a standard 
to identify at least 
the three-part song form from hearing, and to recognize 


and give titles and composers of a reasonable number of 


standard vocal and instrumental compositions, 

8th. Above all, the children shall have arrived at the 
conception of music as a beautiful and fine essential in a 
well-rounded normal life. 

Course of Studies by Years 
FIRST YEAR. 
AIMS. 

(a) To give every child the use of his singing voice 
and pleasure in song as a means of expression. 

(b) To cultivate the power of careful, sensitive aural 
attention. 

(c) To provide the pupils through accompaniments to 
some of their songs and the hearing of much good music, 
an experience richer than that afforded by their own 
singing. 

(d) To give every child enjoyment of music as some- 
thing heard as well as something expressed. (Apprecia- 
tion of music.) 

MATERIAL, 

(a) Rote-song books in the hands of the teacher. 

(b) A keyboard instrument for playing accompaniments. 

(c) A pitch pipe; also a staff liner, if the teacher so 
wishes. 

(d) A phonograph, with at least twenty records of good 
music. 

PROCEDURE, 

(a) Singing songs by rote, using light head tones ordi- 
narily not exceeding the range of the treble staff. 

(b) Imitative exercises for curing so-called monotones. 

(c) Singing songs entire, or phrase by phrase, individ- 
ually. (To include all members of the class.) 

(d) Occasional use of accompaniments on well learned 
rote songs. 
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(e) Directing aural attention to beauty of tone in sing- 
ing and to simple aspects of music as observed in rote 
songs and in music heard, such as repetitions and recur 
rence of phrases, and repeated rhythms 

(f) The teaching of syllables as desired 

ATTAIN MENTS. 

(a) Ability to sing pleasingly a repertory of twenty to 
forty rote songs appropriate to the grade, including one 
stanza of “America.” 

(b) The reduction of the number of 
10 per cent. or less of the total number of pupils 

(c) Ability of 90 per cent, of the pupils to sing individ 
ually, freely, correctly, and without harmful vocal habits 
some five of the songs sung by the class as a whole 

(d) Preference on the part of the children for good 
tones rather than bad, and the disposition to love the best 
of the music they have sung or heard 

SECOND YEAR 
AIMS 


(a) The aims of the first year again, namely 
curing of “monotones” (to give every child the use of his 
singing voice); development of song-singing; enrichment 
and extension of song-repertory; further development of 
aural power; further development of appreciation, includ 
ing pleasurable attention to the expressive features of song 
and the beauties of musical structure 

(b) To continue the development of the power to re« 
ognize aurally simple phrase groups of tones and the feel 
ing for simplest rhythms. The imtroduction of the staft 
may occur as early as the middle of the first year or as 
late as the beginning of the third year, depending upon 
the order of procedure. 

MATERIAI 

(a) Rote-song books in the hands of the teacher 

(b) Books containing easy rote songs (some of which 
may be in minor keys) and the simplest melodies in the 
usual nine major keys, to be used in the development of 
sight- -singing, if begun; the latter group, at least, to be 
printed in large type and open distribution on the page 
and both groups to be in books that are placed in the hands 
of the children, 

(c) Some large display form of material that is to he 
studied, either in some chart form or on blackboard 

(d) A pitch pipe and a staff liner 

(e) A keyboard instrument for playing accompaniments 

(f) A phonograph and some twenty-five records of 
good music. 


“monotones” te 


Continued 


PROCEDURE 
(a) Singing rote songs for pleasurable musical expe 
rience. 
(b) Imitative exercises for curing so-called “monotones,’ 


(c) The use of the staff in practicing ot 
sight singing. 

(d) Frequent practice in individual singing 

(e) Ear training for the development of tonal and 
rhythmic thinking. 

(f) Occasional use of 
ously learned. 

(g) Learning to listen to good compositions 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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accompaniments to song previ 
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John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, was over 80 
years of age when he died. 

Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
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il 
New York positively sizzled for the first few days of the 
past week in a heat that was certainly oppressive. Nat- 
wally the theaters have suffered tremendously on this ac- 
nt. They could ill afford it because the attendance for 
ast couple of weeks has been getting steadily smaller 
i time. Of course there were no openings last week, 
r are there any this week. George White’s “Scandals of 
1921” is due to open at the Liberty Theater on July 18, and 
Getting Gertie’s Garter,” the new farce from the A. H. 
\\ office, will open at the Republic on July 27, On 
the other hand, the closings are fast and numerous. By 
the end of this week it is likely that there will not be more 


in about fifteen attractions running. Of course this is 
usive Othe big feature picture houses. 

Goat Alley,” with the all negro company, that tried to 
nake a showing at the Bijou, closed after a few perform 


The Fanchon and Marco revue, “Sun-Kist,” had very 
k Te ICCE for its four weeks’ engagement at the Globe 
Theater, Indications were sufhciently promising for them 
to try the Harris Theater for a longer run. It closed, 
vever, last Saturday after a bare week 
Ladi Night” closed at the Eltinge with the season's 
time run to its credit. The slump only appeared dur 
ng the last few days 
The troken Wing,” at the Forty-eighth Street Thea- 
tes also made a good showing. When it opened thirty 
ceks ago there was little indication that it would have the 
( it did. But it was a thriller and a good one, 
The Ghost Between” also closed Saturday night after 
i fifteen weeks’ run, The success of this play was always 
ubttul, In many respects it was far superior to a great 
many of the offerings of the season, and, but for the fact 
that it came late and there were a couple of changes in the 
title, it might have had twice the run 
John Ferguson,” a many times revived play, succumbed 
to the heat at the Belmont, and after a bad two weeks by 
the new repertoire company, the drama was withdrawn. 
One of the most popular musical offerings—“The Last 
Walt it the Century Theater, has had a slight decline 
n attendance, as had “Sally” and the rest of the shows. 
It has been decided that the Century will have no matinees 
luring the month of July, and this no doubt will keep the 





ittendance to just below capacity 
The Folhes” received enthusiastic praise on its recent 
ening, but it reported that after the opening perform 
ince great batches of tickets were dumped into the cut-rate 
fice his gives one an idea of conditions, because as a 
ual thing it is exceedingly difficult to get tickets for “The 
Follies” during the first week. There is a ray of hope 
that this week will be infinitely better on account of the 
thousands of people in New York for the big fight. The 
pr ductions that are showing now, with one or two excep- 
tions, are slated to run through the summer, owing to their 


reat popularity 
Hore or Hirprpoprome Doustrvut. 


Information given to this department from the office at 
the Hippodrome last week is to the effect that at the present 
time there is no arrangement for a Hippodrome show for 


next season rhis statement seems definite, but despite 
this fact one is inclined to believe that after the meeting 
of the labor unions at Denver this month some decision 
will be arrived at whereby the producers can put on their 


offerings at a reasonable cost. The present policy at the 
Hippodrome will continue indefinitely—a feature picture, 
music, singers and ang The present feature is Mal 
colm Strauss’ film, “The Twice Born Woman.” One can 
not help but believe that even though the show will open 
late, perhaps October or November, there will be another 
wreat spectacular feature at this famous playhouse, 


Erne, Barrymore Encaces JANE West 


Jane West, a young society girl of New York, will make 
her debut in Augu t with Ethel Barrymore in her company 
of “Declasse,” that she will take on tour. Miss West is 
the only daughter of the late Paul West, who was one of 
the best known writers and newspaper men in this city. 
Mr. West was a major in the Red Cross Division of the 
army, but died in Paris just before the armistice was 


igned rhe news of his death was a tremendous shock 

to the artistic and literary circles of this city. Miss West 
is just returned from a winter in London. She has con- 
iderable talent as a writer and no doubt will be equally 

is clever in the part of the Countess in the forthcoming 
xluction 


“Tue Poppy Gop,” 


lhe Selwyns announce that the New York premiére of 
The Poppy God” will take place at the Hudson Theater 


i August 29, This is a new play by Leon Gordon, Le Roy 
Clemens and Thomas Grant Springer. 
Tue New “Fouwies” Has Catcny Music, 


The present edition of Ziegfeld’s “Follies” has some espe- 
cially good music The two songs that are attracting the 
most attention are “Bring Back My Blushing Rose,” with 
words by Gene Buck and music by Rudolph Friml, and 
Sallie, Won't You Come Back?” music by Dave Stamper, 


“Tue Twice Born Woman.” 


It was an amazingly large audience that went to the 
Hippodrome on last Thursday evening to view Malcolm 
Strauss’ picture, “The Twice Born Woman,” the feature of 
in excellent bill being offered at this house. In many re- 
pects “The Twice Born Woman” is unusual. Many of 
the settings are of exceptional loveliness and the cast is 
well chosen, but, as far as this story is concerned, it would 
seem that much more could have been made of it; that is 
there are certain portions of it that are cut too short. There 
nothing so monotonous as a long drawn out film, but 
again having it too abbreviated in points of interest is 
somewhat disappointing. Nevertheless, “The Twice Born 
Woman” is a picture that leaves an impression, It is edu- 
cational and of more than passing interest. Deyha _Loti 


was the Mary Magdalene and she was quite worthy of the 
part. In her nunlike headdress she was quite beautiful, 


and she is, moreover, a skillful actress. The less impor- 
tant parts were in capable hands. 

Edward Howe, conductor of the fine orchestra, arranged 
an admirable musical setting for the picture, which in- 
cluded a number of selections from the standard oratorios, 
etc. For the other picture, “Tradition,” he selected works 
bordering on the Oriental, which added to the atmosphere 
considerably. “Tradition” is a strong picture based on the 
book of Paul Otto and George Jacoby. Paul Otto is en- 
trusted with the main part and he is splendid in his por- 
trayal of it. He is also surrounded by a cast of capable 
actors. There were also two dances by Norka Rouskaya, 
who was, to say the least, a great disappointment. 

Victor WaGNer Has A GRIEVANCE. 

Victor Wagner is the conductor of the Criterion Orches- 
tra, which is heard and not seen. He enjoys the distinction 
of being the only musical director in New York City who 
does not stand in front of his orchestra and the screen. 
The Criterion orchestra is quite large, but owing to the 





Morrison Photo 


BETTY ANDERSON, 


Soprano, the most popular singer of Hugo Riesenfeld’s staff. 
For two seasons Miss Anderson has attracted quite a follow- 
ing with the musicianly way in which she interprets her 
numbers. She is particularly effective with old ballads. 
The season just ending has been for 36 weeks. Mr. Riesen- 
feld is giving her a ten-weeks’ vacation in which to visit her 
mother in Seattle, Wash., and it is reported that she is 
engaged for next season for an indefinite number of weeks. 


construction of the theater there is no orchestra pit, so a 
place has been arranged for it just to the left of the stage. 
Through a tiny opening in the draperies Mr. Wagner gets 
a side view of the screen, The same is the case when the 
dancers and the soloists are on. Certainly this is not a very 
pleasant method of directing. 

“It isn’t so bad when the picture does not interest me,” 
he said laughingly the other day, “but in the case of ‘The 
Golem’ I feel that I am being cheated out of something 
worth while. It would be a pleasure to watch that film a 
hundred times. Some day I am going to have the whole 
afternoon off and see ‘The Golem’ with music. 

And yet, in spite of the handicaps, Victor Wagner is 
recognized as one of the ablest motion picture conductors 
on Broadway. He knows the art of “playing to the pic 
ture” as few people know it. 

THE CRITERION. 

“The Golem,” a German picture that is being presented 
at this theater by Hugo Riesenfeld has broken all records 
for paid admission. Last year “Humoresque” proved to be 
so popular that the Criterion for several months was spared 
the necessity of looking for a new picture. If this past 
week of terrific hot weather did not diminish the attendance, 
nothing will. It looks like “The Golem” is good for a three 
months’ run.’ The prologue, “Eli, Eli,” is more effectively 
produced than heretofore. 

THE STRAND, 

The musical program for this week was an unusually 
interesting one. It started off with selections from “Robin 
Hood,” under the direction of Carl Edouardes and Francis 
W. Sutherland. In these light opera selections the Strand 
orchestra certainly gets charming effects. There is a cer- 
tain swing and verve that few orchestras can excel them in. 
Joseph Plunckett, managing director, arranged a prologue 
for the feature picture, w which presented the Strand La- 
dies’ Quartet to particular advantage. The other solo 
numbers were by Ralph Corey on the trombone. Organists 
Fred Smith and Herbert Sisson played “The Festival 
March” as the organ prelude. Despite the very warm 
weather the Strand had an unusually good attendance. 
The feature was “Salvation Nell,” with Pauline Starke as 
the film attraction. The form of the program has been 
changed just a bit, with the orchestra playing after the 
feature picture. ~ The comedy, “The Skipper’s Narrow 
Escape,” was well worth waiting to see. In the news sec- 
tion of the program there were numerous pictures of Ad- 
miral Sims, At each performance the showing of the pic- 
ture was met with wild applause. It was an altogether 
satisfactory bill. 

Tue Riavro. 

Movie fans are loyal souls. Joseph Littau, assistant con- 

ductor at the Rivoli for the past two years, was brought 
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over as the conductor of the Rialto by Managing Director 
Hugo Riesenield when Lion Vanderheim resigned two 
weeks go. From the first appearance even up to some of 
the performances last week, his appearance was always 
marked with spontaneous applause, Mr. Littau has made 
for himself a very enviable reputation among motion pic- 
ture conductors, and he, no doubt, will keep the orchestra 
men up to the high standard that the various motion pic- 
ture houses have set for themselves. Mr. Riesenfeld tries 
to conduct at least two performances a day. Last week 
the overture was “Phedre”’ (Massenet). The orchestra 
played very well and Conductor Littau shared the applause 
with his men. The tenor egy was Martin Berfel. His 
selection was an aria from “La Juive” (Halevy). Mr. 
Berfel has a good voice in < true sense of the word, 
and, with the persistent application to serious study, has 
the possibilities of a brilliant future. Selections from “The 
Merry Widow” were given by the orchestra, with Mary 
Fabian as soloist. These numbers always catch the popu- 
lar ear; the audience seems to like them. The “Benda 
Mask Dance” was repeated at this theater with the same 
personnel as took part in this number when it was first 
introduced at the Criterion and later shown at the Rivoli. 
Desha, Vera Meyers and Paul Oscard won their same suc- 
cess. The organ solo played by John Priest was “Huldi- 
gungsmarsch” (Grieg ). The feature picture was Ethel 
Clayton in “Wealth,” by Cosmo Hamilton, a Paramount 
picture. The comedy was a Charlie Chaplin revival, “The 
Fireman.” All in all it was a light summer program that 
could not fail to please. 
THe Capitot. 

The feature picture last week at the Capitol Theater was 
“Carnival,” with Matheson Lang in the leading part of Sil- 
vio Sterno, supposed to be Italy’s greatest Shakespearean 
actor, The plot centers about Sterno, his wife and leading 
woman and Count Andrea Scipione, his best friend, who 
pays the actress marked devotion when her husband is so 
engrossed with his work that he somewhat neglects her. 
On the night of the carnival Sterno is summoned away 
from home to the deathbed of his old master, and his 
wife, disappointed and angry because she cannot go to the 
ball, consents to go with the count. The husband returns 
unexpectedly to find his wife gone. He is tortured by 
jealousy and goes to the ball, hoping to find her and the 
unknown lover. The couple unknowingly evade him, but 
he later discovers that the man who accompanied his wife 
to the ball was his best friend. He sets to work to avenge 
himself. The night comes when he is scheduled to open in 
“Otello,” with his wife playing opposite him as Desdemona. 
With the last act comes his chance for revenge. Sud- 
denly maddened, he tries to strangle his wife and pretty 
nearly succeeds, but the curtain is rung down and he is 
torn away by those on the stage. His wife is carried to the 
dressing room, and after the first minute or two he recovers 
his reason and rushes to find out if she is alive. Husband 
and wife are left alone and he learns that she is really in 
love with him and had accepted the attentions of his friend 
because of his neglect. And, of course, the ending is a 
happy one. 

The film is interesting in many respects and the action 
lively, especially in the latter half. Lang is an excellent 
actor and was admirably cast. Not so much could be said 
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of Hilda Baily as the wife. A poor actress and unusually 
stiff in manner, she took away considerably from the gen- 
eral effect. Much interest, however, centered in Ivor No- 
vello, who was the Count. Having won much fame in Eng- 
land and this country through his song, “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” which was one of the great war numbers, 
as well as through his various musical comedies, Mr. No- 
vello is fast winning new laurels on the screen. 

The musical program was chosen with appropriate taste, 
the “Carnival” prologue being an introduction to the pic- 
ture. The Capitol Mixed Quartet (Elizabeth Ayres, Louise 
Scheer, Peter Harrower and Alva Bomberger ) and the 
Capitol Ballet Corps taking part in it. James Parker 
Coombs sang the “Carnival of Venice” with good effect and 
Erik Bye rendered “O Solo Mio.” 

Selections from “Thais,” by Massenet, were given by 
Jacques Gordon, concertmaster, and Fanny Rezia, said to be 
of the Opera-Comique, Paris. Mr. Gordon has a fine, big 
tone and played the “Meditation” exquisitely. Mlle. Rezia 
showed that she has had experience in stage routine, but her 
voice seemed somewhat tired. All in all, Mr. Rothafel 
continues to offer patrons of the Capitol an interesting and 
worth while bill. 

Tue Rivoit. 

At the Rivoli last week the ballet music from “The Queen 
of Sheba” opened the program, Frederick Stahlberg con- 
ducting; it was well presented. George Richardson pleased 
with his baritone solo, “The Temple Bells Are Ringing” 
(Woodforde-Finden), after which came the feature pic- 
ture, “The Bronze Bell.” The comedy picture was “Ain't 
Love Grand?” (Sunshine). Ilsa Bressler, soprano, was 
warmly greeted after her rendition of “The Cry” from “The 
Valkyrie” (Wagner), given with beautiful setting behind a 
thin veil curtain. J. Van Cleft Cooper played the organ 
solo—Handel’s “Largo.” 

Notes. 
Rothafel is offering a program of divertissements 
at the Capitol this week. The pictures are short and inter- 
spersed with musical numbers. The change in this idea is 
proving attractive, and could be called the perfect warm 
weather program. 

The Strand has a revival this week of the famous photo 
drama, “Cabiria,” from Gabrielle D’'Annunzio’s own sce- 
nario. The film was made in 1914, and has remained in the 
history of the movies as a great picture. Joseph Plunkett 
has arranged an effective musical prologue for soloists and 
orchestra. 

Elsie Ferguson will return to the speaking stage in a 
new play by Zoe Akins, under the direction of Sam H. 
Harris. For several seasons Miss Ferguson has confined 
her talents almost entirely to feature pictures. 

George Broadhurst, the producer, is under contract for 
four new plays next season. One of them will be Edgar 
Rice Burrough’s “Tarzan of the Apes,” which will open at 
the Broadhurst. 

After July 15 Florenz Zeigfeld will revive his “Midnight 
Frolic,” for so numerous have been the demands for this 
popular form of amusement to continue that the resolution 
to close the famous amusement place on the New Amster- 
dam roof has been overruled, and plans are being made to 
continue with the “Midnight Frolic.” The reports state 
that there will be a soda fountain to supply soft drinks. 

Olga Petrova returned last week from Europe. She will 
be on the speaking stage this winter, under Selwyn man- 
agement. She will be seen in a new play called “The White 
Peacock.” 

One of the first musical comedies for the next season 
will be “Tangerine,” with Julia Sanderson and Jack Haz- 
zard as the stars. The cast contains many names that are 
popular on Broadway. “Tangerine” was tried out this 
spring at Atlantic City. A great many changes have been 
made in the score and almost an entirely new book written. 
Carl Carlton is the producer and the date set is August 8, 
at the Casino. Many of the best known names in the pro- 
fession are responsible for the present musical score and 
book. It should be a success. 


S. a 


Current New York Musicat ATTRACTIONS. 
“Broadway Whirl” (Blanche Ring, Richard Carle and 
Jay Gould featured), Times ses 
“Biff, Bing, Bang !” (the Canadian Expeditionary Force 
Service Show), Ambassador Theater. 
“Follies” (Ziegfeld’s famous revue), Globe Theater. 
“Sally” (this season’s phenomenal musical show), Am- 
sterdam Theater. 


“Shuffle Along” (all-negro revue), Sixty-third Street 
Theater. 
“The Whirl of New York” (one of the best Garden 


shows ever offered), Winter Garden. 

“The Last Waltz” (new Strauss operetta, claimed to be 
one of the best musical offerings presented in New York in 
years), Century Theater. 

“Scandals of 1921” (George White’s revue 
18), Liberty Theater. 

“Snapshots of 1921” (Nora Bayes, De 
Lew Fields, stars), Selwyn Theater. 

“Two Little Girls in Blue” (musical play with Fairbanks 
Twins), Cohan Theater. 

Feature Pictures THat Continue. 
“Queen of Sheba,” the spectacular Fox film, at the Lyric. 
“A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court,” at the 


opens July 


» Wolf Hopper and 
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“Over the Hill,” based on Will Carlton’s poem, at the 
Park Theater. 

“The Golem” 
terion Theater. 

“The Old Nest” 

“The Twice Born 
drome. 


(a German film of musical worth), Cri- 


( Goldwyn feature), Astor Theater. 
Woman” (a ou” Prag Hippo- 
May JOHNSON. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC IS 
WARMLY GREETED IN MONTREAL 


Gaili-Curci Attracts Another Capacity House on Second 
Appearance—Various Items of Interest 

Montreal, Canada, June 15, 1921—The St. Denis 
Theater was once more filled to overflowing for the sec- 
ond concert given this season by Mme. Galli-Curci on 
Thursday evening, May 19, under the management of 
Louis Bourdon. Mme. Galli-Curci’s program = greatly 
pleased the audience; she was cheered and recalled several 
times, responding generously with several encores, “Come 
per me sereno,” from “La Somnambula,” by Bellini; “Nuit 
d'Etoile,” by Debussy; Grieg’s “Swan,” Reynaldo Hahn's 
“Si mes vers,” and Meyerbeer’s “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah,” were among the numbers which pleased the 
most 

The “Soiree Artistique,” 
society of the “Concerts 


given under the direction of the 

Canadian,” was held in the 
Monument National on Monday, May 23, It proved to 
be highly interesting and most artistic. First, a paper on 
the music of the eighteenth century was read by Dr. Fred 
Pelletier, followed by Mme. Jeanne Maubourg, formerly 
of “la Mon Maie,” Brussels, and of the Metropolitan, 
New York, who sang a group of old chansons in cos- 
tumes of the time of Louis XV. These she gave in a 
dainty and delightful manner. Then followed “Rose Eblo- 
las,” a one-act comic opera, by Monsigny, also of the 
eighteenth century, written for a cast of five, without 
chorus. The orchestral score, for strings and woodwind, 
without the brass, was ably conducted by Albert Roberval. 
The different roles were sung by Mme. Maubourg, and 
four artist pupils of Salvator Isaurel, formerly of Opera 
Comique of Paris, Camille Bernard, Albert Cornellier, 
Arthur Lapierre and Honore Vaillancourt, who interpreted 
their parts in a manner which resulted in a balance that 
was remarkably well maintained throughout the evening. 

“Mater Gloriosa,” a sacred cantata for soli and chorus, 
words selected from the New Testament and the music 
by Maud Steel Devlin (Mrs. F. E. Devlin), was given a 
first hearing on Wednesday evening, May 18, in the Wind- 
sor Hall. The soloists were Hilda Collins, soprano; Mrs. 
William Ewing, contralto; T. P. Bissett, tenor; R, H. 
Dumbrille, bass, and a chorus of eighty voices, Dr. Perci- 
val Illsley, F. R. C. O. conducting. The many musicians 
and friends who were present warmly congratulated Mrs. 
Devlin on her composition, Dr, Illsley sharing the honors 
for the able manner in which he conducted it. Mrs. Dev- 
lin has written several songs and an “Ave Maria” for 
solo and chorus. Her works are in manuscript, none hav- 
ing been published so far. 

The prominent music teachers here 
that their best prepared pupils come 
For some years past the Convent of the 
Outremont, has been renowned for the efficiency of its 
piano pupils. Consequently, at the two annual concerts 
held there on the afternoon of May 29 and June 5, many 
professional musicians were noticed among the audience. 
Throughout the program the reputation already made for 
the school by former pupils was ably maintained. Selec 
tions by Saint-Saéns, Schubert, Rameau, Chopin, Debussy, 
Liszt and others, were played. 

The first free orchestral concert given by the Jean 
Baptist Society, heid on Sunday afternoon, May 11, proved 
to be a decided success. The large hall of the Monument 
National was filled, and the applause following each num 
ber proved that it was fully appreciated. The orchestra 
consisted of fifty-three professional and amateur musi- 
cians, conducted by J. J. Gagnier, who gave their services 
free. The expenses of the undertaking were met by the 
st. Jean Baptist Society (a national society), which gave 
the use of the hall free. These concerts will be con- 
tinued in the autumn and are undertaken by the Society 
to promote the taste for good music among the people. 
Dr. Pelletier opened the program by reading a paper on 
the construction of the symphony. Mozart's “Marriage of 
Figaro” overture; “Dance of the Priestesses,” from “Sam 
son and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns; “Album Leaf,” Wagner; 
symphony No. 1, Beethoven, and “Egyptian Ballet,” 
Luigini were especially well rendered. 

On Wednesday evening, May 11, in 


recognize the fact 
from the convents. 
Holy Names, at 


Windsor Hotel, 


under the distinguished patronage of their Excellencies, 
the Duke and the Duchess of Devonshire, the Dubois 
String Quartet, under the management of Louis H. Bour- 


don, held the last concert of its eleventh season. Through- 
out the six concerts this year, its programs consisted of 
works of Beethoven, Gretchaninoff, Smetana, Saint-Saéns, 
Cesar Franck, Haydn, Borodine, Lalo, Flament and Theo- 
dore Dubois. This season concerts were greatly enhanced 
by the addition of Eva Plouffe Stopes, pianist; Alexandre 
Debruille, violinist, of New York, who, with J. B. DuBois, 
cellist, played a trio at each concert. 

A most enthusiastic and appreciative audience applauded 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky 
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conducting, on Friday evening June 3, at the St. Denis 
Theater, under the management of Louis H. Bourdon, 
It was the King’s birthday, and as a compliment to the 
day, Conductor Stransky opened the concert with the na 
tional anthem, “God Save the King,” the audience stand 
ing while it was played. The program was most carefully 
arranged, and the audience responded with vigorous ap 
plause to each number. It consisted of Beethoven's sym- 
phony, op. 93, F major, and the “Leonore” overture No 
3, op. 72; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherezade,” suite sym- 
phonique, op. 35, followed by the prelude of the “Master 
singers, of Wagner. As an encore, the overture to 

“Lohengrin” was given. This concert closes a very busy 
and successful season, and already we are being promised 
many good things for next season, 

Nores. 

Sarah Fischer, soprano of this city, 
Paris last April made her debut at the American Women's 
Club, with the orchestra of “Les Concerts Touche.” 

The last of the three concerts given this season by the 
McGill Conservatorium Orchestra was held on May 3, D 
H. C, Perrin conducting. 

Boris Hambourg, cellist, of Toronto, sailed for 
England, by the S. S. Empress of France, of the C. P. O 
on May 24. He was in Montreal for a few days before his 
departure. 

Mme. 


while on a visit to 


London, 
S., 


\lbert Roberval, 
summer at 


Maubourg and her husband, M 
orchestra leader, left last week to pass the 
Choisy, on the Ottawa River. 

Edmond Clement, the very distinguished 
and an old favorite here, will tour Canada 
States next season under the exclusive management of L. H 
Bourdon, appearing in Montreal in the autumn 

A. Gauvin, impresario, and Mrs. Gauvin 
France on the Empre ss of France on May 24 
spend the summer abroad. 

George Brewer, organist of the Church of the Messiah, 
is leaving on July 2 for a trip to Spain and the Mediter 
ranean. He will go first to London, Paris, Brest, ete., re 
turning in September. 

The firm of A. J. Boucher, of this city, the 
store in Canada, celebrates this month the 
versary of its foundation. 

J. B. DuBois, cellist, and Mme. 
Ste. Agathe des Monts, where they will pass the 


French tenor, 
and the United 


sailed for 
They will 


oldest musi 
sixtieth anmi 


DuBois have left for 
summer 


Dorsey Whittington Plays at Hughes Studio 
The third of a series of individual recitals by artist 
pupils of Edwin Hughes took place Tuesday evening, June 


28, at the New York studio of the American pianist, when 
Dorsey Whittington presented the following program 
Rhapsodie in G minor, Brahms; “Spinning Song,” Men 


“Warum and Traumeswirren,” Schumann; “Ap 
sonata, Beethoven; “May Night,” Palmgren; 
“Birds at Dawn,” Fannie Dillon; “Reflets dans l'eau,” De 
bussy ; mazurka in B minor, prelude in G major and fan 
tasie in F minor, Chopin. The young artist's playing ex 
hibited strong emotional qualities, ripeness of conception 
and exceptional technical command. To the enthusiasm at 
the close of the program, Mr. Whittington responded with 
the E minor valse of Chopin. The recitals will be con 
tinued at the Hughes studio during the session of the 
summer class, taking place at short intervals. 


delssohn ; 
passionata” 


Young Stadium Soloists Selected 

The audition committee of the Stadium Concerts, Ann 
Shingleur, chairman, heard no less than 246 young artist 
of various branches of music who were anxious to have an 
opportunity to appear at the concerts. The following eight 
were selected and one will appear each week of the sea 
son, in addition to the well known soloists already selected 
and others to be announced: (Singers) Bertha Erza. so 
prano; Jackson C. Kinsey, baritone; Helen Roth, soprano; 
Elsa Warde; (violinists, Cyril Towbin, Winston Wilkin 
son; (pianists) Muri Silga and Juliet Arnold 


George Fergusson to Open New York Studio 


George Fergusson, the baritone and widely known voice 
teacher, formerly established in Berlin for 
and since the war settled in Boston, has made arrange 
ments to open a studio in New York and will 
teaching here in September 


many year 


begin 











WANTED 


Student—-Accompanist (Lady) 
for August and September 


Must be able to read at sight. Ample opportunity 
to practice. At summer home on Hudson two 
hours from New York Room and board and 
small weekly compensation, State age, experience, 
and salary expected in first letter Addre 

ie M " care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 


Avente, New York. 

















Avenue 











Central. Fox film. 

VOCAL INSTRUCTOR WANTED—A and second tenor and baritone who are and instructor of piano, are at your dis- Apartments, 29 N. Virginia 
Conservatory of Music in the Middle willing to start rehearsing two evenings posal. Reasonable Terms. D 3 Virginia Phone 2993 M 
West needs a vocal instructor, a tenor each week, at once. Address “E. —_———— 


singer preferred, to take care of its vocal 
department. Terms attractive. Address 


care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 





“G. B. W.,” care of MusicaL Courier, 


437 Fifth avenue, New York. NATIONAL 





SOPRANO WANTED for the season wien 
1921-1922 by a concert company. Good : 
opportunity for the right singer. Address 
S. A.,” care of MusicaL Courter, and free training. 


437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





Concert House Company want conductor, 
instrumental 
players, chorus members. 
for free public appearances in New York 


58 West 72d Street, 


GRAND OPERA AND 


soloists, orchestra 
Opportunities 


Bertrand de Bernyz, 


New York City. further information. 





SOLO BASS is forming permanent male 
quartette of solo voices, to do public and 
private singing, evenings. Wishes first 





WHEN IN ATLANTIC CITY, the serv- 
ices of Joseph Lilly, accompanist, coach, 








EMINENT SCANDINAVIAN CONDUCTOR 


who has most successfully conducted symphony concerts, desires engagement as 
conductor of existing, or about to be established, orchestra—college or city. 
by letter to M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


Apply 


New York City, who will supply 











MUSIC AND EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 39.) 


heer joy and charm of their beauty. Also to listen to the 
salient features of the imitative or descriptive phases in- 
volved, and to the simple arrangement of recurring phrases 
or “tunes” and rhythmic patterns. 


ATTAIN MENTS 


(a) Ability to sing correctly and pleasingly forty to 
ixty new songs, twenty of which are to be memorized, 
and which shall include two stanzas of “America.” It is 
also suggested that some of the songs of the first year be 
kept im repertory 


(bh) Ability of 90 per cent. of the pupils to sing individ- 
ually, freely, correctly, and without harmful vocal habits 
ix or eight of the songs sung by the class asa whole. 

(c) Not more than 5 per cent. of the class to be “mono 
tone at end of year. The other pupils to sing without 
had vocal habits, with musical enjoyment, and with good 
musical effect 

(d) Ability by end of year (or by the middle of the 
following year, according to procedure) to sing at sight, 


with syllables, easy melodies in the usual nine major keys, 
ontaining notes and rests in two, three, and four beats 
n length, and employing diatonic tones in stepwise pro 
gressions and with simple skips 

(e) Alnlity to recognize some five or 81x good compo 
ithe on hearing the first few measures of each; to fol- 
low and recognize a recurrent theme in a new song or new 
piece of very simple structure, and a tendency to prefer 
ompositions that have real musical merit and charm to 
those that are weak or common, 


THIRD YEAR 


AIMS 


(a) Continued correction of “monotones”; development 
of free and beautiful singing of songs; development of the 
ong repertory along lines appropriate to the taste and 
expanding powers of the children; development of aural 
power and extension of it to new features; further devel- 
opment of appreciation, particularly in the direction of 
pleasurable attention to the expressive and structural beau- 
ties Of MUSK 

(bh) Development of an elementary degree of power and 

3. Easier materials for sight-singing 


MATERIAL, 


(a) Books of music in the hands of the pupils; these 
hooks to contain three types of musical material, namely 
1. Rote songs of appropriate interest and elaborate 
ness 
Songs that may be taught partially by rote and 
partially by reading 
3. Easier materials for sight-reading. 

All this material, with the possible exception of the first 
group, should be printed in large type and open distribu- 
flon upon the page 

(b) Blank music paper or music writing books ruled 
with a wide staff in the hands of the pupils. 

(c) A keyboard instrument. 

(d) A pitch pipe and staff liner 

(ce) A phonograph and twenty-five good records. 


PROCEDURE, 


(a) Singing rote songs for pleasurable musical experi 
chet 

(hb) Systematic practice in sight singing. 

(c) Ear training for the development of tonal and 
rhythmic thinking 

(d) Individual song singing and sight singing; each 
child to sing individually at least once a week 

(ec) Liberal use of a keyboard instrument for illustra- 
tive purposes and accompaniments, but not for leading. 

(f{) Listening to good musical composition as largely 
unanalyzed musical experience; observation or analysis to 
be largely in connection with the songs sung, but also in 
ome degree with the larger compositions heard; and to 
consist of features of structure or design, such as observ- 
ing recurrences of themes, sequences, and variations on 
them, ete., and to be pursued in the spirit of recognizing 
the beauty and charm of such features of musical design. 


ATTAIN MENTS, 


(a) Ability to sing correctly and pleasingly forty to 
sixty new songs, at least ten of which shall be memorized, 
and which shall include the four stanzas of “America.” 
It is also suggested that some of the songs of the preced- 
ing years be kept in repertory. 

(b) Ability of 90 per cent. of the pupils to sing individ- 
ually, freely, correctly, and without harmful vocal habits 
eight or ten of the songs sung by the class as a whole. 

(c) The “inonotone” to be practically eliminated. Indi- 
vidual attention should be given to special cases. 

(d) Ability by end of year to sing at sight, by syllables, 
easy melodies in any of the usual nine major keys s; these 
melodies containing stepwise progressions and skips of 
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thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, and eighths, and employing 
at least notes and rests one, two, three, or four beats in 
length and two notes to the beat; also knowledge of some 
twelve of the more familiar signs and terms used in con- 
nection with staff notation, 

(e) Ability of at least 25 per cent. of the pupils to sing 
as well individually, at sight, as the class can sing as a 
whole. 

(f) Power that enables the pupils to recognize by sound 
that which they know by sight, and vice versa; i.e, “see 
with the ears and hear with the eyes.”—L uther Whiting 
Mason. 

(g) Increased power to attend to and give account of 
the salient points of design in the music introduced, and 
increased sympathy for and pleasure in those factors that 
make for charm of musical design and expressive quality ; 
also ability to recognize and identify some eight or ten 
standard musical compositions when the first few meas- 
ures of each are played. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
AIMS. 


Almost all the general aims appropriate and desirable 
in both early and later years in a system of instruction in 
music in public schools have now been assembled. Once 
more they may be summarized : 

(a) To develop pleasure in song as a means of ex- 
pression, 

(b) To secure free and correct use of the voice in 
singing. ; 

(c) To develop musical qualities of performance of 
songs. 

(d) To develop a conception of music as something to 
be heard as well as something to be expressed. 

(ce) Progressive development of power to use the 
printed language of music. ' 

(f) Progressive extension of musical experience beyond 
that provided by the singing of the children. 

(g) Continuous development of power of appreciation 
by development of aural power, guided in the direction of 
attention to the element of the beautiful in music. 

2. Specific aims of the fourth year are as follows: 

(a) Introductory steps in two-part singing. 

(b) Extension of knowledge of the tonal and rhythmic 
material of music appropriate to fourth year. 


MATERIAL. 


(a) Books of music in the hands of the pupils, these 
books to contain a very large number of songs of high 
musical merit, a few of the more elaborate of which may 
be learned by rote. 

(b) Blank music paper, or music writing books, in the 
hands of the pupils. 

(c) A keyboard instrument, pitch pipe and staff liner. 

(d) A phonograph and at least twenty-five good records. 

(a) Singing repertory songs for pleasurable musical ex- 
pression. 

(b) Individual singing to be employed as a means of 
strengthening individual capability. 

(c) Ear training for the further development of tonal 
and rhythmic thinking involving both old and new prob- 
lems. 

(d) The introduction of two-part singing to be by 
“chording” in two parts on sustained tones, at intervals 
chiefly of the third or sixth, or by rounds; both first and 
second parts to contain both boys and girls; the voices of 
all to be treated as equal. 

(e) Liberal use of a keyboard instrument in accompani- 
ments and for purposes of explanation and _ illustration, 
but not for leading unfamiliar music. 

(f) Observing the structure of songs sung and listening 
to and giving account of salient points in the structure of 
standard musical compositions, with a view to developing 
appreciation of the beauties of total design. 


ATTAIN MENT. 


(a) Continued development of song = singing and ex- 
tension of repertory; this to include the first stanza of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

(b) Ability of ninety per cent. of the pupils to sing 
individually, freely, correctly and without harmful vocal 
habits, not less than ten of the songs sung by the class as 
a whole. 

(c) Power and skill to sing at sight music appropriate 
to this year. 

(d) Ability of at least thirty per cent. of the pupils to 
sing individually at sight the material which the class can 
read as a whole. 

(e) Power that enables the pupils to know by sound 
that which they know by sight, and vice versa. 

(f) Increased capacity to observe the characteristic fea- 
tures of songs sung, and music heard, such as recurrences 
of themes, salient feMtures of interest, and expressive 
quality; these characteristics to be mentioned in so far 
as they strike the attention because of the pleasure they 
give the hearer. Also ability to recognize and write the 
names of some twenty standard compositions from hear- 
ing the first few measures of each. 
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As Season Comes to a Close, the Past Season's Offerings 
Reflect Great Credit on the Local Managers 
and Sponsors 


Birmingham, Ala., June 11, 1921.—If anyone doubts 
Birmingham's rapid rise from a town not heretofore show- 
ing large appreciation of the arts, let him look back for the 
past eighteen months and see how she has come forward 
in musical appreciation! The shades of the old Mendels- 
sohn Club, the Arion Club, the Guckenberger Oratorio have 
cast their shadows aslant the Music Study Club, and to- 
gether they laid the foundation in a small industrial city 
for great musical development within the short time above 
mentioned. 

Little more than a year ago “All Star Concerts” began 
their series, expecting a large auditorium soon, in which 
to present the great stars in the musical world. The audi- 
torium is still unfinished, but the season saw presented at 
a small theater by the “All Star Concerts,” an organization 
composed of two leading spirits in the social and musical 
life of Alabama, Mrs. Richard F. Johnston and Orline A. 
Shipman. Frieda Hempel, singing to a sold out house; 
Geraldine Farrar, to a sold out, all standing room stage, and 
two thousand turned away; Mary Garden, to a sold out 
house; Fritz Kreisler, to a sold out house and many turned 
away; Tetrazzini, a sold out house, and later the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. 

The Music Study Club, an organization of 1,000 women, 
presented its usual course to a sold out membership, bring- 
ing the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra as an extra. 

The Birmingham Community Music Committee presented 
an orchestra of twenty as a background for the community 
sings every Sunday afternoon last winter, turning hun- 
dreds away every Sunday, and finally organizing a munici- 
pal band to play in the parks in various parts of the city 
every Sunday. At the initial concert last Sunday at Central 
Park, thousands listened to the splendid organization in a 
concert which surprised everyone for its efficiency at a first 
performance. J. Gordan Erickson, director of community 
music, is the director. Another remarkable gift of the com- 
munity music committee was the presentation of “Martha” 
by employees of Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, one of Birming- 
ham’s large stores. This was also directed by Erickson and 
was a most creditable presentation. 

At the closing exercises of the public schools the orches- 
tras as well as the singing of the hundreds of pupils gave 
evidence of the splendid training of the music department, 
the pupils’ appreciation and knowledge of music under the 
executive leadership of Leta Kitts. 

The Alabama Musicians’ Directory has just been com- 
pleted and shows a splendid list of leaders in musical ac- 
tivities throughout the state. Birmingham makes a splendid 
showing in this publication. 

Although not yet announced, plans are on foot for the 
greatest musical year in Birmingham's history next season. 
Mrs. Richard Johnston has just returned from New York, 
where she booked a number of celebrities for the “All Star 
Concerts” next year. 

Mrs. Oscar Hundley and Mrs. Houston Davis both at- 
tended the meeting of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

The Alabama Federation of Music Clubs held a_ suc- 
cessful meeting in Mobile two weeks ago. 

Pupils’ recitals given by the various teachers at the end 
of the term have occupied a large place among the events of 
the past two weeks. 


Martino Pupil at Italian Musical League 


At the concert of the Italian Musical League, on June 
19, Jean V. Nestresco, violinist, was assisted by Jeannett 
Comoroda, soprano, and E. Palazzi, bass. Mr. Nestresco 
played selections by Pugnani-Kreisler, Schubert-Wilhelmj, 
Wieniawski, Burleigh and Vieuxtemps, and was obliged to 
render many encores in response to enthusiastic applause. 

Miss Comoroda, who made her first appearance on this 
occasion, is a promising pupil of Alfredo Martino, and her 
excellent singing and fine diction were fully appreciated. 
She scored especially in operatic arias and in a romance, 
the last mentioned sung in English. Mr, Palazzi’s sonor- 
ous voice was heard to advantage in several selections. 
Messrs. Bimboni and Gagliano were the efficient accom- 
panists. 


Closing Concert of Koehl Studio 


On Friday, June 24, the closing concert of the Koehl 
studio took place at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. Four 
artist students and Julius Koehl gave a taxing program 
despite the warm weather. Gladys Olsson and Walter 
Gross took the largest share of the honors with their 
teacher, while Mildred Anderson and Jessie Poris disclosed 
distinct talent, which, however, is not as yet as matured 
as their two fellow students. The program ranged from 
Bach to Liszt and included many moderns. Mr. Koehl is 
to be complimented on the work of these four students. 
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SUMMER TEACHER’S COURSES 
me NEW YORK SCHOOL of Music AND ARTS 


150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE (CORNER 87th STREET) 


Six Weeks Courses from May 15th to September Ist Rates $180 and $250 (according to teacher for 





private lessons) which include board and room, 
celebrated faculty, including Ralfé Leech 


tuition, lectures, classes, concerts, etc. No extras and same 
Aloys Kremer, Frank Howard Warner, 


Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoeving, Eugene Salvatore, 
Alexander Pero and many others. SEND FOR OUTLINE, 
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Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 








Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 











= MURPHY 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO, 
For Concert Engagement Apply to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
8 East 34th Street New York 





GRANBERRY schoo. 
SUM M E R , 
aa. ——... 


Sight, Touch and Hearing System of 


Instruction 
- . New York 
CHARLES 


wate CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk.” 


Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


Carnegie Hall 








Ganapol Studios 


of Musical Art 


Superior Training in Voice and Piano 
2515-2517 W codward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
























Voice Piano Strings 
Public School Music 
Organ Theory 
Composition 
Pedagogy 


Burt 

Chittenden 

Greeve 

Hodgson 

Hornberger 

Klibansky 

Lanham 

Leonard 

Madden 

Moore 
Raudenbush 
Sherman 
Spiering 
Tobbs 
Woodman 
Zedeler 


35th Season — 
October, 4th 1920 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


212 West Fifty-ninth Street 
New York City 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 








WIGTOR HARRIS 

















OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 
Frank Damrosch, Director 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 





THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 
TEACHER OF SINCING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 
Kimpatt Hatt, Curcaco, It. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern AND A. FRAEMCKE 


Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 














KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 


Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 











CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


methods 


53zrp YEAR 


Conducted according t 
European conservatories 


Elocution= MUSIC -Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation 


HI 15 Exceptional advantages for post-graduate 
= repertoire work. Department of Opera. 
eal location and residence department 

‘ ith supert equipment 






of most progressive 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE. Season 1921-22 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 














GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
835 Lincola Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


s BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
a Fine Arts Building, 








Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Ac ivanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
‘eachers’ Normal Training, 
509 S. Wabash Ave. 


Soprano 


Concerts 





Chicago Chicago, IL. 

















Tost valuema strictly oN 


% Ra aG 


CThe Lest Ayiomn yausical; filajme in the CLLlorl! 


ESTEY PIANO GO. 


SONOCNCONQUOCOCMVOCMCORA TA 





4 Vichy grade instrument 





Be. ew York City 















































MUSICAL C 





OURIER 











STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 



















j Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
| Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 





Warercoms: 





Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 














AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
Oe 


Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 










PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 














ltra- 


Established 1864 






and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 





uality PIANOS 


New York City 














cement 





_ 








A Leader for 80 Years =:- 


SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia —— 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


et 


mmm 


a 


earner 




















possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 





There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 

















The A PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 

Name O mMherTr The Autopiano Company, Oe Fa Oe ee 
On-the Hudson at sist Street, 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; st Sapistas 

a s nonym for artistic excellence. You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
or forty years the Sohmer family ye wel a gr A + A 
have been making Sohmer pianos. : ne ver payed: beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
To make the most artistic piano understand | Wey the Autopiano leads in the player 








Sincerely, 





ee 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street 





New York 




















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











